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OR, COMPENDIUM OF 


RELIGIOUS, MORAL, & PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


APRIL. “ READING IMPARTS ENERGY TO THE MIND.” [1829. 
Biographical Sketeh of very imperfect, owing to the low state of 

$IR ASTLEY PASTON COOPER, BART. F.R.S. | the mechanical arts, and the general igno- 
: rance of the structure of the human frame. 

_( With a Portrait.) We cannot, at present, conceive how any 


Mepictne, surgery, and pharmacy, were 
not originally distinct professions, but unit- 
ed in the same person. It was not necessary 
to subdivide the healing art into se 
classes, till knowledge became extended, 
and the occupations of men multiplied.— 
Celsus says, and there is every probability 
in favour of his assertion, that surgery is 
the most ancient branch of medical science ; 
for which a good reason may be assigned, 
in the simplicity of primeval manners: and 
it has ever been observed, that savages 
are generally dexterous in treating wounds 
and other casualties, while they are 
fectly ignorant of remedies for inward dis- 
orders. 

To say nothing of other accidents which 
require the assistance of surgery, men were 
very early engaged in quarrels ; and, there- 
fore, as soon as battles were fought, it be- 
came necessary to study the art of extracting 
arrows, stanching blood, reducing disloca- 
tions, setting broken bones, and healing 
wounds and bruises. These things, how- 
ever, require such a degree of experience 
and dexterity, as can only be acquired by 
long practice. It was consequently requi- 
site that some persons should devote them- 
selves to the study; and it is even likely 
that the first physicians owed the honours 
of that name to their skill in surgical 
operations. 

We have no account of the manner of 
healing wounds in the early ages of the 
world, but it was doubtless very simple. 
Bandages must have been the first means 
used for stopping blood, and defending the 
injured part from the air. In process of 
time, the juice of roots or simples, either 
— or steeped in wine or water, would® 

adopted for the same purpose. The 
wood and bark of certain trees, oil, and 
resin, were also used. These were the only 
remedies originally known. The composi- 
tion and virtue of ointments and plasters 
must have been of posterior date. 

With respect to operations, we may well 
believe, that they were for a long period 
124.—vo x1. 


operations could be performed on so com- 

icated a body, without an exact know- 
edge of the arrangement and connexion of 
its parts. Anatomy is undoubtedly the 
foundation. both of medicine and surgery ; 
since without some skill in this science, it is 
impossible to ascertain either the seat or the 
cause of several diseases. It would, there- 
fore, appear natural to suppose, that ana- 
tomy must have been at least as ancient as 
medicine or surgery. But history contradicts 
this idea. 

Anatomy is at present that branch of art 
which requires the deepest study and pene- 
tration, the most various and extensive 
knowledge, and the most delicate opera- 
tions, conducted with great care, and good in- 
struments. Anatomy, therefore, considered in 
this point of view, must have been un- 
known in the first ages of the world. Not- 
withstanding this, men might. have some 
imperfect knowledge, even then, of the in- 
ternal structure of their bodies, particularly 
from opening those of the animals made 
use of for their food ; besides which, some 
useful hints must also have been furnished 
by the frequent recurrence of wounds, frac- 
tures, and other accidents; Yet even with. 
the light thus afforded, the curative art 
necessarily made a slow progress; a 
striking proof of which is, the fact, that the 
study of anatomy was quite abandoned for 
many years, and was not resumed till the 
sixteenth century. 

At that period, the first surgeons in 
Europe were blind followers of the Arabian 
practitioners, and, neglecting operations, en- 
deavoured to supply their want of dexterity 
by increasing the number of cataplasms. A 
few. of the more expert occasionally at- 
tempted difficult cases, but their learned 
Soothe could not be easily convinced of 
the advantage of operative practice. The 
Gothic taste still prevailed in the construc. 
tion of chirurgical instruments, which were 
so complicated and clumsy, as rather 
calculated to aggravate than diminish the 


evils they were designed to remove. 
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Innumerable instances might be adduced, 
from which it would appear, that the most 
skilful surgeons of this age very seldom 
undertook difficult operations; and that 
these were generally intrusted to. ignorant 
barbers or itinerant pretenders, 

One history is very remarkable. When 
Mathias, king of Hungary, was wounded 
in a battle against the Moldavians, in 1464, 
the arrow remained so closely fastened in 
the wound, that none of the royal surgeons 
would venture to extract it. The monarch, 
therefore, issued a proclamation, in which 
he offered great riches and high honours to 
the person who would repair to his court, 
and heal the wound. Notwithstanding the 
powerful excitement thus held out, four 
years elapsed before any adventurer ap- 

red. At length, however, John of 
enburg, a surgeon of Alsatia, ventured 

to undertake the task, and saved the king, 
who loaded him with extraordinary rewards. 

It merits observation, that all evils are, 
in some degree, productive of good. Thus 
the madness of the crusaders, in which 
millions perished, extended commercial in- 
tercourse, and introduced various scientific 
improvements hitherto unknown among the 
European nations. In like manner, the 
invention of gunpowder, and its application 
to warlike purposes, gave a new and bene- 
ficial turn to the practice of surgery. 

As the treatment of gun-shot wounds 
could neither be learnt from the writings of 
the ancients, nor from the methods of the 
Arabians and Saracens, the surgeons were 
now under the necessity of studying the 
structure of the , and of adopting a 
bolder method of practice, for the extraction 
of balls, the reduction of fractures, and the 
amputation of limbs. The number of prac- 
titioners therefore multiplied, particularly 
in those countries which were much ex- 

to war; and with that increase, me- 
dical science rose to distinction. No cen- 
tury, indeed, was ever so productive of 
and interesting discoveries, nor in any 
id the knowledge of the human frame 
advance so rapidly, as in the iod of 
which we are — and which formed 
a new era in the history of mankind, by 
the junction of the two hemispheres, the 
invention of printing, and the wide diffusion 
of scriptural knowledge. The concurrence 
of these important events, about the very 
_ of time most favourable to the pro- 
ion of general and continued improve- 
ment, cannot be ascribed to blind chance, 
but is resolvable only into the design of 
infinite wisdom. , 

Though England cannot be said to have 

made so early or quick a progress in me- 
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dical science as the continental states, she 
did not neglect it in any of its branches. 
The foundation of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and of St. Bartholomew’s and 
St. Thomas’s hospitals, at the beginning of 
the Reformation, gave an impetus to study, 
by dignifying the profession, and checking 
empiricism. The incorporation of the body 
of surgeons, at the same time, was another 
step in the advancement of the healing art, 
but unfortunately the art was degraded by 
uniting this fraternity with the worshipful 
society of barbers ; and what is more ex- 
traordinary, near three centuries were suf- 
fered to pass before the unnatural alliance 
was legally dissolved. One consequence 
of this preposterous connection was, the 
depression of science; and tho the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood 
conferred immortality on Harvey, the prac- 
tice of surgery received comparatively but 
little improvement, till the noble establish- 
ment of Guy’s Hospital, and its union with the 
neighbouring one of St. Thomas’s, by which | 
means England at length obtained a medical 
school of the first reputation. Before this 
took place, students who were desirous of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of anatomy 
and of operative surgery, found it expe- 
dient to visit the continent, and to profit by 
the lectures and practice of foreign profes- 
sors, particularly those of Paris. 

The case is now altered; and though 
much has been said of the impediments to 
medical study, by the want of subjects for 
anatomical purposes, the alleged deficiency 
has not had the effect which might have 
been expected, of deteriorating the profes- 
sion, or preventing improvement. On the 
contrary, the number of practitioners has 
rapidly increased of late years, and England 
may boast of operators, who in skill and 
knowledge are not s , if, indeed, 
equalled, by any in Europe. 

Among these distinguished persons, with- 
out disparagement to others, the name of _ 
Sir Asttey Pasron Cvorer stands pre- 
eminent, both as an operative surgeon and 
teacher of anatomy. 

This celebrated practitioner was born on 
the 23d of August, 1768. His father, the 
reverend Samuel Cooper, D. D. who then 
resided at Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, was 
rector of Yelverton and-of Morley, in that 
county; and his mother was the daughter 
and heiress of James Barnsby, Esq. of 
Spottisham, also in Norfolk. 

The subject of this memoir, who was a 
younger son, obtained his baptismal names 
from his two godfathers, Sir Jacob Astley 
and Mr. Paston, both gentlemen of the first 
distinction in the county. After receiving 
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a private education, he was, at his own 
desire, articled to Mr. Henry Cline, prin- 
cipal surgeon of Guy’s and St. Thomas's 
hospitals. Under such an able instructor, 
and with the advantage derived from the 
practice of two great medical establishments, 
an enterprising and intelligent young man, 
who was bent upon excelling in his profes- 
sion, could not fail to acquire distinction. 
The diligence, attention, and acuteness of 
Mr. Cooper, added to a suavity of disposi- 
tion, and a commendable degree of patience, 
rendered him no less a favourite with the 
patients and students, than with his worthy 

receptor. So well satisfied, indeed, was 

Ir. Cline with the steadiness and ability of 
his pupil, that he entrusted him with a large 
share of hospital practice, even in cases of 
the most intricate nature. The curators 
also were equally confident in him, and as 
a testimony of their approbation, appointed 
him, while yet very young, demonstrator of 
anatomy at St. Thomas’s, and assistant 
surgeon at Guy’s hospital. Mr. Cline being 
thus, in a great measure, relieved from the 
weight of labour, gradually relinquished the 
task of lecturing to Mr. Cooper; and this, 
instead of lessening, considerably increased 
the number of pupils at the hospital, as 
well as auditors in the theatre. 

In the year 1800, Mr. Cooper appeared 
before the public in the character of a 
discoverer in anatomy. This was in a 
communication to the Royal Society, of an 
important paper, stating the effects produced 
on the organ of hearing, by a perforation of 
the membrana tympani, commonly called 
the drum of the ear. It had hitherto been 
generally imagined, that such an accident 
must be unavoidably attended with deaf- 
ness, but several cases were adduced, all 
concurring in the proof, that the loss of this 
faculty is but partial, and sometimes so 
little, as to produce very slight inconve- 
nience. A perforation of the membrane is 
indicated when air or smoke can be drawn 
from the mouth through the external ear. 

Other communications, wholly of an 
experimental nature, free from hypothesis, 
and drawn up with commendable sim- 
plicity, were made to the same learned 

y; in consequence of which, on the 
18th of February, 1802, Mr. Cooper was 
unanimously elected a member of the 
Royal Society. 

In the same year he imparted to the 
editors of the London Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal, some interesting and im- 
portant cases, accompanied with a descrip- 
tive ‘plate, exemplifying an improved 
treatment of popliteal aneurism. The 


Celebrated surgeon, John Hunter, first con- 


trived a plan of securing the arteries; but 
his method sometimes failed in practice, 
on which account that skilful operator, 
Mr. Abernethy, directed his attention to 
the subject, and suggested the application 
of two ligatures instead of one, and after- 
wards dividing the vessel, thereby lessen- 
ing the danger of hemorrhage, Great as 
this improvement was, some danger still 
attended it, sere from the effusion 
of blood. r. Cooper, therefore, con- 
trived a more facile method of fastening 
the wounded artery, by an eyed probe 
with a double ligature, which happily 
answered the purpose, and that in some 
very des cases. 
1804, Mr. Cooper published, in one 
volume, folio, and dedicated to Mr. 
Cline, a work entituled “The Anatomy 
and Surgical Treatment of Inguinal and 
Congenital Hernia, illustrated by Plates.” 
—Though the world in general is not 
quite aware of the extreme frequency of 
hernia, every medical practitioner knows 
that the disease is one of common occur- 
rence in every rank of life. But notwith- 
standing the obligation under which the 
faculty lie, of studying this complaint in 
all its varieties, there was still wanting a 
clear and accurate treatise, exhibiting all 
that minute anatomy has been able to 
discover, and skilful surgery to practise; 
in the knowledge and treatment of hernia. 
This deficiency was now in a great degree 
supplied by our author, who in his preface 
says, “1 have almost uniformly avoided 
quoting the opinions of authors on this 
part of surgery. This I have done, 
certainly not from any wish to slight or 
undervalue the labours of some of the 
most excellent physiologists and 
titioners that have adorned our profession, 
but because it did not form a part of my 
plan to give a history of this branch of 
surgery, and because I wanted to confine 
myself to the very wide scene of obser- 
vation afforded by the two noble insti- 
tutions of St. Thomas's and Guy’s Hos- 
pitals, and to that portion of the practice 
of this metropolis which I have been per- 
sonally enabled to authenticate. I have 
therefore, related no cure, and given no 
remark, to the truth of which I cannot 
vouch; and for the same reason, the 
subjects of all the plates annexed to this 
volume, are from preparations either in 
my own possession, or in the Anatomical 
Museum at St. Thomas’s Hospital.” 

The style of this performance, as also 
that of all the author’s productions, is a 
simple communication of facts, clear and 
unaffected. Almost every thing relating 
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to the history of opinions and dicoveries 
in the disease, is omitted: the author has 
appeared desirous of incurring a personal 
responsibility for the accuracy of every 
case and assertion; and to confine himself 
to the results of a multitude of dissections, 
of which actual demonstration exists in 
one or two cabinets of anatomy, or to 
the records of numerous operations, of 
which living witnesses remained at the 
time when he published the respective 
cures to the world. Under a plan thus 
circumscribed, to have made so valuable 
an accession to the kindred arts of ana- 
tomy and surgery, displays a brilliant 
testimony of extensive knowledge, pro- 
fessional skill, unsparing industry, and 
scrupulous integrity in the author. 

In 1807, our indefatigable observer 
completed his design by publishing, in 
the same splendid form, a treatise on 
“ Crural and Umbilical Hernia.” These 
two works have been since concentrated 
in one volume, with additional cases, and 
edited by the author’s pupil and coadjutor, 
Mr. Key of Guy’s Hospital. 

In 1805, Mr. Cooper co-operated with 
some of the most eminent London prac. 
titioners, in founding a social institution 
for reciprocal information and — 
improvement. The first-fruits of this 
“‘ Medical and Chirugical Society,” ap- 


_ in 1809, when a volume of its 
ransactions was published, In their 
preface, the editors give a modest ac- 
count of the plan on which the institution 


was founded: “ The} varied forms of 
disease, whether medical or surgical, and 
the modes of treatment which may be 
found adequate to their removal, are 
subjects concerning which the Society 
necessarily feels the highest interest. 
Cases having’ a fatal issue are often not 
less instructive than such as terminate 
favourably. They frequently tend to 

int out more accurately the plan to 
Ge pursued in the treatment of similar 
complaints; they afford valuable infor. 
mation relative to the probable causes 
of failure, and, when dissection is per. 
mitted, they throw light on the more 
intimate nature and modification of the 
disease.” 

This volume contains “two cases of 
Aneurism of the Carotid Artery,” by Mr. 
Cooper; the first of which terminated 
fatally, and the second fortunately. The 
subsequent volumes of the transactions 
were also enriched with valuable papers 
from the same source. Other publications 
devoted to the extension of science and 
professional improvement, have also been 
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enriched with valuable communications 
from this indefatigable practitioner; and 


“among the rest, may be mentioned “ The 


Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,” 
to which he voluntarily transmitted, at the 
very commencement of the work, some 
curious cases, 

In 1811, Mr. — favoured the 
profession and the public with a series 
of experiments instituted by him, in order 
to ascertain the resources with which nature 
is provided for distributing the vital fluid 
throughout the bodies of animals, when 
the a trunks of arteries are de- 
stroyed. ‘To determine this point, Mr. C. 
tied the aorta descendens of dogs, very 
near to the heart, in such a way as to stop 
the current of blood from passing by that 
vessel, to all the lower parts of the frame. 
The animals seemed to sustain no great 
inconvenience by this treatment; the 
wounds soon healed, the health was not 
impaired, the secretions proceeded as 
usual, and the creatures even remained 
active and lively. When they were 
destroyed, after some weeks or months, 
in order to ascertain what changes had 
happened from the destruction of a part 
presumed to be so essential to life as 
the aorta, it was found obliterated where 
the ligature was fixed, and that the blood 
had been transmitted by anastymosing 
branches. 

On the resignation of Mr. Cline, there 
could be no hesitation in regard to the choice 
of a successor; and Mr. Cooper from 
this period may be considered as standing 
unrivalled in the double situation of surgical 
operator and anatomical preceptor. 

To the acquisition of wealth, distinctions 
of the most flattering description were 
soon added. He was nominated surgeon 
to his Majesty; and in 1821, he had the 
satisfaction of relieving the august per- 
sonage from a very uneasy excrescence 
which had formed on the top of his head. 
The operation was painful, but the King 
bore it without evincing any emotion ; 
and when complimented by Mr. Cooper 
for his fortitude, he replied, ‘None of 
our family was ever known to want cou- 
rage.” For his skilful performance of 
this service, the dignity of a baronet was 
conferred upon the surgeon, the 27th of 
July, in the same year, with remainder, 
in default of male issue, to his ne 
Astley Paston Cooper, Esq. the third son 
of the late pentiner Samuel Lovic Cooper, 
A.M. rector of Ingoldesthorpe and 
ton, in the county of Norfolk. 

On the 11th August,1828, Sir Astley was 
gazetted as sergeant-surgeon to the King, 
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which may be said to complete his profes- 
sional honours. His fame, however, rests 
upon a more stable foundation than such 
adventitious distinctions: and as long as 
the two noble establishments to which he 
is attached shall adorn the metropolis, 
the name of Cooper will be venerated, 
by the public, no less than by the faculty, 
to whose history it gives so brilliant a 
lustre. 

It remains only to observe, that though 

the meridian of life, the powers of 
this celebrated practitioner continue to be 
employed for the general benefit of man- 
kind, and the particular instruction of 
surgical students, 

Sir Astley Cooper has been twice mar- 
ried: first in 1791, to Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Cock, Esq., an eminent London 
merchant. This lady died at Gadesbridge 
Park, Hertfordshire, on the 19th of June, 
1827, aged 53, having never had any issue. 
On the 5th of July, in the following year, Sir 
Astley married at St. George’s Church, Ha- 
nover Square, Catherine, daughter of the 
late John Jones, Esq., of Derry Ormond, in 
the county of Cardigan.—Mr. Bransby 
Cooper, the brother of Sir Astley, and 
member of parliament for Gloucester, has 
distinguished himself by his zeal in de- 
fence of the Protestant establishment, and 


opposition to what is called Catholic 


Emancipation. W 


ON TRUST IN GOD. 


Tue faith of Christianity, when it is vital 
and practical, penetrates the heart, and de- 
termines the conduct of life, is the great 
prompter of devotional feelings, and the in- 
spirer of holy aspirations. It then exists, 
not in name only, but in reality; is not the 
fortuitous creature of imagination, but the 
constant indwelling inhabitant of the breast. 

He who is deeply imbued with the spirit 
of religion, and the of a 
renovated mind in full exercise, will be 
humble and submissive to the appoint- 
ments of Providence, however severe ; 
under privations the most painful, sorrows 
the most piercing, and sufferings the most 
pungent. The grand principles of his reli- 
gion, all conspire to teach him to surrender 
himself unreservedly to his Maker ; to con- 
fide with undissembled sincerity in his wis- 
dom, to provide for his temporal necessities, 
and to replenish his spiritual wants. That 
divine principle of religion implanted by 
God himself, and rendered fruitful by the 
influences of the blessed Spirit, sustains and 
upholds when the world forsakes him ; 
amid the thickening damp which adversity 


ous with unsparing hand; in the 
rudest storm with which persecution can 
assail him, or the world’s “loud laugh” 
terrify and annoy. Its influences are not 
unproductive or mitigate 
anxiety, and abolish fear ;—they dispel de- 
jection, and disavow ambition’s airy good. 
The and animate him under 
whatever misfortunes and unforeseen dis- 
tresses may arise, however inclement his 
sky, or impervious the clouds which ob- 
struct his vision, that “ his God will supply 
all his need, according to his riches in 
glory by Christ Jesus.” 

Complete resignation, and entire depen- 
dence upon God, is all that he requires to 
confirm and establish the compact entered 
into, at the time we renounced the vanities 
of the present world, and dedicated our- 
selves entirely to his service; and he will 
assuredly moe | invariably produce, from the 
darkest scenes of human life, light, comfort, 
and joy. Trust in him, isa duty at once 
imperative, obligatory, and enjoined on all 
his followers, in consideration of past fa- 
vours, present benefits, and future mercies. 
Whom can we solicit better, or to what 
being can we appeal higher, than He, who 
is the author of “ every good and perfect 
gift ;” to direct our erring — lest 
they slip, and we perish irrecoverably? It 
is an unspeakable privilege, an inexpressible 
source of satisfaction, to have him for our 
guide and comforter, protector and friend. 

They who place their whole security in 
prosperity and temporal advantages, trust 
to an object that is weak and fluctuating, 
uncertain and variable. Common enjoy- 
ments will not always satisfy, nor vastness 
of possessions always afford security. We 
may be deprived of them by accident, for 
they are insecure; robbed by invasion, or 
vitiated by envy and neglect. All human 
things are in incessant motion, and unceas- 
ing activity ; they vary, they alter, and de- 
cay. Those exalted and quenchless spirits 
whom we have been accustomed to reve- 
rence, and by habit taught to venerate, in 
political or moral science; who, by their 
mighty schemes and noble plans of im- 
provement for the diffusion of knowledge, 
were the wonder of nations, and the flower 
of their species,—they, too, depart,—they 
too, disappear from sight, like those of in- 
famous character and dishonourable name. 
The subject of conversation, and the theme 
of discussion, are succeeded by others, 
which equally engage the attention, and 
awaken the ardour of curiosity. As time 
advances, the scenes change, and events in 
succession follow each other. Principles, 
systems, and opinions, which were once 
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esteemed. as infallible, and regarded as 
sacred, are now exploded; some being al- 
most obliterated from the page of history, 
and others scarcely to be discerned by the 
twilight of tradition. We often hear of 
men, who were installed in power, suddenly 
degraded; who were attended with the 
mp of title and the pride of royal 
and dethroned. We read of 
rumour of war, and the convulsions of 
empire,—of intolerance on the of those 
who govern,—of conspiracy and democratic 
bigotry on wok ary of those who are go- 
verned—succeeded by other commotions, 
followed by other plots and intrigues. 

The human mind is equally exposed to 
mutation, with the transitory condition of 
all external objects. It is intimately asso- 
ciated, both in its nature and the casual 
alliances it may accidentally form, or with 
which it may be brought into contact. Our 
ideas and sentiments undergo many changes 
in the progress of life. The difference be- 
twixt the buoyancy of youth and the de- 
_ of age is perceptible, is great. 

e gay vigour of imagination, the pleasing 
illusions which the pencil of hope had de- 
lineated in animating perspective, have 
vanished ; and the sober, and chastened 
dictates of judgment, and prudential cau- 
tion, have succeeded ; thus the condition of 
internal, as well as externa] things, materi- 
ally varies their appearance with unceasing 
rapidity. 

Since the fall of man, the world itself 
bears ample evidence that it has been con- 
vulsed and disordered to its very centre, by 
some posterior cause, that has penetrated 
its structure, and disfigured its formation. 
It is composed of perishable materials, and 
is perpetually, though silently, tending to- 
wards its dissolution. It is continually 
changing its aspect, and presenting signals 
of mutability and decay. Its perpetuity 
cannot be ascertained, nor its duration de- 
cided. The Christian is an inhabitant of a 
world where every thing is rapidly receding 
from him, where every thing is hourly 
varying its appearance, and unstable in its 
condition. But what a blessed consolation, 
what a certain satisfaction, to know that the 
object of his affections, the reality of his 
reward, God and heaven, remain the same, 
permanent and unchangeable, a ‘“‘ dwelling- 
place in all generations, a refuge in all 
storms.” 

Trust in God, is the good man’s support 
while in this inconstant, this mutable state. 
Prosperity does not immoderately elate him, 
nor adversity deeply depress him. He 
is weaned from an. undue love of the world, 
and its fallacious vanities, Religion at 


once fortifies and prepares him for what- 
ever station in life he may be destined to 
occupy. When placed in the most dark 
and cheerless state, he enjoys an elevation 
of mind which is only the concomitant of 
conscious virtue. It goes far to annihilate 
human misery, and to alleviate its sorrows 
and calamities. He has learnt to regulate 
his passions, and moderate his desires, and 
by so doing, to increase his peace and hai 
piness. Infinite goodness often uses the 
evils of the present life, to produce good 
effects, to execute its righteous purposes, 
and complete its beneficent plans. The 
discipline of adversity, and the constraints 
of poverty, are intended to advance salu- 
tary improvements, and to impart necessary 
instruction. This has rectified many dan- 
gerous errors of the mind, suppressed the 
overflowing volatility of the animal spirits, 
and subdued many irregular passions, which 
gave a bent and direction to its movements, 
This has enforced humility, and strengthen- 
ed dependence ;—has implanted true wis- 
dom, and its indi ble accompaniment, 
self-knowledge. is inculcates the prac. 
tical lessons of patience and self-denial, in 
the most unfavourable situations possible 
for the active virtues to flourish and luxu- 
riate. From prosperous and adverse cir- 
cumstances, the Most High can cause them 
to conduce to their ultimate good, and ex- 
tract from them the most beneficial results; 
but especially the latter, he uses to train his 
adopted and sanctified children for a better 
world, an enduring home. The pressure of 
adversity teaches them the feebleness of 
their nature, and the weakness of their most 
boasted powers, when destitute of the 
smiles of Providence and the favour of 
Heaven. 

One cause, and a powerful one it should 
be, to induce the Christian to place un- 
limited confidence in his divine protector, 
arises from previous mercies, and antece- 
dent benefits. The motives for trust in God 
are cogent, and the incentives binding and 
imperative. He, in common with mankind 
in general, receives the bounties of nature, 
the enjoyments of health, and the other 
nameless concomitants of pleasurable ex- 
istence, which proceed from an interchange 
of kind sentiment, and the reciprocal obli- 
gations of social life. The joys and assist- 
ances, those amiable qualities of true friend- 
ship, are his, equally so with the high-born 
sons of fortune, and remain lovely and 
unimpaired in every emergency. His divine 
Benefactor is continually giving him fresh 
manifestations of his uninterrnpted protec- 
tion and care; and laying him under larger 
contributions for gratitude and trust. It is 
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he who implanted the first principles of life, 
and the first impulse of activity and mo- 
tion; who imparted vigour to the limbs, 
elasticity to the muscles, and growth to 
every member of his body; who watched 
and guarded him through the imbecility of 
infancy, the dangers which surround his 
childhood, and his providence is mysteri- 
ously superintending him through the years 
of manhood, to the final close of his mortal 
course, in direct subserviency to his vast de- 
signs and intricate plans. It is he who first 
actuates the thinking principle, and inspires 
it with an energy that is divine, deathless, 
and immortal; who bestows on man his 
intellectual activities, mind and thought, 
and embellishes, some partially, some libe- 
rally, with those shining qualities of genius 
and talents. 

It is the same bounteous hand which 
dispenses health and prosperity, content- 
ment and peace, to some individuals of 
the human family; that permits to others 
disease and adversity, dissatisfaction and 
envy. It is he, who has said, “the hairs 
of your: head are all numbered, and not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
his knowledge,” that manages and directs, 
to the most beneficial’ issue, our temporal 
interests and worldly ‘affairs, to the best 
possible advantage. What an irresistible 
motive is this to the afflicted Christian! 
who weeps in secret at the losses he has 
sustained, and the embarrassments that 
have unexpectedly happened to frustrate 
his schemes, and disconcert his intentions, 
to acquiesce in his providential dispen- 
sations, to submit to his authoritative 
appointments, which are ultimately pro- 
pitious, benign, and just, without mur- 
muring or repining. This is the product 
of that peace, and the ye of that 
faith, which the world and its illusive 
phantoms “can neither give nor take 
away,” and which, with humble pros- 
tration of soul, causes him to exclaim, 
in the language of his divine Lord and 
Master, on another occasion, “Not my 
will, O God, but thine be done.” Know- 
’ ing, and remembering the promise, ‘ what 
he knows not now, he shall know here- 
after,” he is persuaded, that if he were 
to decide for himself, though it might be 
more consonant to his present feelings, 
It would be less conducive to his ultimate 
happiness, In consequence of the dim- 
ming and obscuring influence of sin upon 
the faculties of his soul, from his inap- 
titude to understand, to their utmost 
extent, the connecting links of that inter- 
minable chain of causes, which in some 
Measure associates time with eternity, 


his probationary with his triumphant 
state; he feels an assurance that he here 
sees but the surface of a fathomless depth. 
He here, can only give a doubtful esti- 
mate, when viewing a material mountain, 
of the number of ‘particles of which it is 
eomposed, from a specimen of its qua- 
lities, or a description of its geological 
peculiarities. ‘‘ He here sees but in part ; 
but when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 

The grandeur of religion appears more 
conspicuous, it attains a sublimer attitude, 
and shines with a surpassing majesty all 
its own, when employed in solacing and 
sustaining the Christian under distress 
and personal bereavement. When his 
family are torn from him by the cold 
rude hand of death, or a valued friend 
drops into the grave without any intimation 
of the change; and deprives him of all 
he loved below, he appears a wanderer, 
a sort of solitary detachment of humanity, 
to himself, — disconsolate, — unknown,— 
were it not for that blissful assurance, 
that the separation is only temporary, and 
that there is a time coming, which will 
usher in a resurrection of the just, by 
Him, who on earth declared, “I am the 
resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live.” 

Religion, which abounds with precepts 
for his entire trust in God, enables him 
also to bear with patience and pious 
resignation, the troubles and _perplexities 
of life. While it inculcates adherence to 
duty, constancy in virtue, and dependence 
upon God, it no less frequently expresses, 
in animating strains, the immortality of 
reasonable natures, and the future inhe- 
ritance of the righteous. This has been 
the joy and solace of good men in every 
age, their constant light in darkness, their 
unfailing comfort in adversity, their per- 
petual support under persecution. e 
most apparently insurmountable obstacles, 
and formidable difficulties, have dwindled 
into insignificance and empty shadow, 
equally mean, equally unsubstantial, when 
brought into competition with everlasting 
life, and the promised crown. The hope 
of a future state, and the cheering certainty 
of its near approach, have in every land, 
and in every period of time, when this 
celestial beam of consolation had dis- 
sipated the horrible darkness by which 
reason is enveloped, and through which 
it ineffectually essays to pierce and pene- 
trate beyond, made captivity freedom, 
slavery liberty, and thrown around the 
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exile the attractions and endearments of 
domestic life. This untroubled lustre, 
this distant brightness, has guided with 
intrepidity the martyr to the stake, and 
the christian hero to crucifixion, and 
death in every shape. In the present 
day, this is the humble Christian’s sted- 


fast succour, his exhaustless fount of con- | 


solation, when distressed and forlorn, when 
deprived of his dearest relations, and 
nearest ties of affection and consanguinity, 
for what else can strengthen and revive: 


him. : 
“ When friends have vanished to their viewless 


home, 
And he is left companionless to roam, 
O! what can cheer his melanchol te 
But hopes of union in the land of day ?” 


When surrounded by complicated diffi- 
culties, and encompassed by dangers, 
while traversing this “ vale of tears,” the 
thorny wilderness of time, the pious 
Christian is assured in the word of God, 
“that all things work together for good, 
to them that love God, and are the called 
according to his purpose.” 

J.Ro—ce. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CREATION OF 
MAN. 


(Extracted from the Writings of the late Rev, 
Michael Arthur, Edinburgh, and published about 
the year 1788.) 


“ And God said, Let us make man in our image, 

after our likeness; and let them have dominion 
ever the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. So God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him ; male and female 
created he them.”—Gen. i. 26, 27. 
special solemnity is’ the account 
of man’s creation introduced here. It was 
the joint work of the co-eternal Three. 
With what unanimity do they concur in it! 
In relation to it, they speak thus, “ Let us 
make man in our image, after our 
likeness.” 

Self-knowledge ever has been esteemed 
most necessary, not only among Jews and 
Christians, but even among Pagans. Most 
necessary is it that we know what man was, 
and what he is now. Let us go as far as 
Eden, and view man coming out of his 
Divine Maker’s hand. Happy man! But 
how precarious is sublunary bliss!“ The 
crown is fallen from man’s head.” “ He 
has sinned.” 

The answer goes u the supposition, 
that the creation was the 
work of God. e notion that a human 
being could be produced by the influence 
of the heavenly bodies, or by the acci- 
dental combination of atoms, is absurd in 


the extreme. It is also understood here, 
that Adam was the first man, and the 
original progenitor of the human race. 
The supposition of pre-Adamites, or a race 
of human beings existing prior to Adam, is 
not only without foundation in the sacred 
—- but contrary to them. That there 
could not be an unbeginning and infinite 
succession of generations of mankind, 
might be demonstrated from reason itself, 
That:Adam was the first man, from whom 
all other individuals of the human family 
descend, the scripture plainly declares. 

It has, indeed, been pretended, that the 
common opinion that Adam was the first 
man, goes upon a false interpretation of 
the Mosaic history, Gen. chapters i. and ii. 
It is alleged, that the design of that history 
is not to inform us of the origin of mankind 
‘in general, but of the progenitors of the 
Jews. Accordingly it has been pretended, 
that Moses mentions a twofold creation, 
one of mankind in general, chap. i. 27. and 
another of the sacred race in particular, 
chap. ii. 7. That, in both places, there is 
mention of the creation of man is certain. 
But may not the same thing be intended in 
both? Such repetitions in the scriptures are 
not either unnecessary or improper. Is it 


,| not, to every unprejudiced mind, manifest, 


that, till the sixth and last day of the crea- 
tion, not one human being existed? Does 
not the beginning of the Mosaic history 
plainly inform us of the origin of all man- 
} kind ?. Is it not in the sequel of that history 
that the father of the sacred race makes his 
first appearance ? - 

The supposition of a race of human’ 
beings prior to Adam, has been thought to 
have countenance from the great number of 
the inhabitants of the world at the-time of 
the martyrdom of Abel, in Gen. iv. 14, 16, 
17. But the supposition, that mankind: 

_ Were multiplied and numerous when that: 
unnatural murder was committed, is not at 
-all incompatible with the received doctrine, 
that Adam was the common parent of all 
mankind. -For Seth, who was given in 
place of Abel, whom Cain slew, was not 
born till the hundred and thirtieth year of 
the world ; and, as he was given in lieu of 
Abel, it is natural to think, that the death 
of that martyr might happen in the year 
immediately preceding. Now, as it is 
highly probable that in the first ages of the 
world mankind were uncommonly fruitful, 
it is reasonable to suppose, that they thus 
might be multiplied to many thousands. It 
is a prevailing opinion, that, at that = yw 
there were not fewer than a hund - 
sand of Adam’s descendants in the world. 
Is it any wonder, then, though at that 
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years at the period to which 
from Genesis refers, we cannot 


be surprised 
to find, that such inventions and arts as 
are more essential and necessary to human 
society, in the several stages of it, were, 
even at so early a period, known, and, to a 
considerable degree, cultivated. 


In opposition to the received doctrine, 
that all the nations and individuals of man- 
kind, spread over the face of the whole 
earth, are the descendants of one man, as 
their common t, certain writers have 
pleaded the visible diversity between one 
part of them and another. One circum- 
stance especially has been urged ; the great 
diversity of complexion by which — 
of mankind is distinguished from % 
That mankind are visibly distinguished 
their white and black complexion, is w 
known. But will this prove that they are 
two different species of beings, or that they 
must have descended from different original 

ts? Can we not ttace the diversity 
of complexion to other causes, and account 
for it, in a full consistency with our received 
principles ? 

To trace the history of that part of man- 

kind called Negroes, and to account for 
their peculiar complexion, would lead into 
disquisitions and speculations foreign to my 
present design, How whimsical and ludi- 
crous is the reason which the Mahometans 
assign for the diversity of complexion 
among mankind! They pretend the 
first man, after the irra- 
tional animals, was e spotted, ly 
cause of diferent which 
tain am is posterity. But; may not 
different complerions ot the human species 
aber for in a manner far more ra- 
fi satisfactory ? 
_ Now there are, in the general, too ways 
in which writers have explained this point. 
It has been pretended, that the black com- 
plexion of part of the human species is 
preternatural, and that the reason of it is 
this :—It was inflicted as a signal judgment 
on Ham, for the undutiful act of uncovering 
his father’s nakedness; all the negroes ate 
the posterity of that unnatural son, and their 
black exion is communicated from 
124.—voL. x1. 


? 
world, a place that rendered him far 
rior to all inhabitants it. 
was in e vice-regent of the 
God, this part of his vast universe. 
REMARKABLE INSCRIPTION. 
(From Clarke’s Commentary: Luke i. ver. 68.) 
“ How astonishing is the following Invoca- 
tion of the Supreme Being (translated from 
the original Sanscreet, by Dr. C. Williams) 
still existing on a stone, in a cave near the 
ancient city of Gya, in the East Indies. 
“The Deity, who is the Lord, the 

sessor of all, appeared in this ocean of na- 
tural beings, at the beginning of the Kalee 
Yoog, (the age of contention and baseness.) 
He who is omnipresent, and everlastingly 
to be contemplated, the Supreme Being, 
the Eternal One, the Divinity worthy to be 
adored—aPPEaRED heré with a Portion 
of his Divins Nature. Reverence be 
unte thee in the form of Bood-dha!* Re- 
verence be unto thee, an Incarnation of 
the Deity, and the Eternal One! Reverence 
be unto thee, O God, in the form of the 


God of Mercy: the dispeller of pain and 
trouble, the Lord of all ——- Deity 
who overcometh the sins of Yoog ; 


the guardian of the universe, the emblem 
of towards those who serve thee.— 
O’M!+ The of all things in 
Vitat rorm! art Brahma, Veesh- 


¢ Bood-dha. The name of the Deity, as author 


v, . Amystic emblem of the Deity, forbidden 
to be pronounced but in silence. It is a syllable 
fi of the Sanscreet letters a, 00, which in com- 
position coalesce, and make 0, the usual conso- 
nant m. The first letter stands for the Créator, 
the second for the Presercver, and the thind fir the 
. Itie the same among the HindO0l, as 
Yehovah, is among the Hebrews. 
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period, that we find human beings | him to them. But it has been accounted < A 
for from natural causes, ahd in a way still 
another ? more rational. 

The opinion of the existence of pre- | The complexions of mankind are known 
Adamites, has also been supposed to receive | to differ according to the climates which 3 
strength from the knowledge and cultiva- | they inhabit. Every person acquainted 4 
tion of the arts in the days of Adam, of | with the world, knows that the negroes are é 
which we have intimations in Gen. iv. 20, | natives of Africa; they inhabjt a vast con. : 

21. ‘But, when we recollect that the world | tixtent, not cooled by refreshing breezes from ; 
had existed for about an hundred and thirty | the sea; their air is incessantly heated by 
he quotation | sweeping along vast fiery sands; they have 
the sun vertical, and his beams reflected with a 5 
great violence from their high mountains. j : 
The heavenly bodies had been adjusted 
and arranged; the sea and the land se- : | 
parated the one from the other; the sea ; 
stocked with fish; the earth with a variety % ; 
of vegetables and animals for the benefit 
and comfort of man; and now he was fe 
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noo, and Mahesa.* ' Thou ‘art. Lord of the 
universe! Thou art. under the form of all 
things, moveable and immoveable, the 
sessor of the whole! and thus I adore thee. 
Reverence be unto the Besrower or Sat- 
vaTIon, and Ruler of the faculties! Re- 
verence be unto thee, the Destroyer of 
the Sprrit! O Damordada,+ shew 
me favour! Iadore thee, who art cele- 
brated by a thousand names, and under 
various forms, in the shape of Bood-dha, 
the God of Mercy! Be propitious, O 
Most High God!”— Asiatic Researches, 
vol. 1. p. 284, 285, 

; THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 
Wircn of Endor, in. Biblical History, 
is a woman who had a familiar spirit, 
and who was employed by Saul to con- 
sult the deceased Samuel concerning the 
issue of his contest with the Philistines. 
See 1-Sam. xxviii. 

The explication of this part of sacred 
history has greatly perplexed commentators 
and critics, Some, in deference to the 
authority. of the ancient fathers -of the 
Christian church, who ascribed to magi- 
cians and necromancers the power of 
calling: up the souls of the dead, have 
given a literal interpretation of this history, 
and supposed that Samuel actually ap- 

to Saul. But to this opinion it 

as been justly objected, that it is repug- 
nant to order of the. natural world, 
and to the doctrines of revelation re- 
ing the state of the dead. It can- 
not be sup’ consistent with a just 
reverence of God, to believe that he has 
subjected the souls of the departed, not 
excepting those of the most eminent saints 
and prophets, to be remanded back from 
their distinct abodes, by the practice of 
the most execrable rites; and at the call 
of some of the vilest of mortals, and com- 
pelled to reveal what he has seen fit to 
conceal... Natural reason confirms the 
suffrage of scripture, when it brands the 
whole magic art, to which evocations of 
the dead, ay! all divinations, 

pertain, as founded in imposture. 

at ony who cannot admit that witches 
are able to disturb the souls of good. men, 
much. less of prophets, are nevertheless 
of opinion, that wretched women 
ean ,cause the devil to counterfeit the 


* Brafima, the Deity in his creative oy. 
Veeshnoo} he who Alleth all space, the Deity in bis 
preserving quality, Mabhesa, the Deity in his 
destroying quality. This is properly the Hindoo 
Trinity : Tor these'three names belong to the same 


Bei See the notes to the Bhagval-Geeta. 
Presa, or Darmadevi, the Indiau god of 
ne 


a of the dead; and that, in the a 
re us, an evil spirit appeared be 
Saul in the of (See Pa- 
trick On 1 Sam. xxviii: 12.) But (this opi- 
nion gives an unwarrantable advantage 
for the support of idolatry, to those im- 
postures that were practised by heathen 
sorcerers and diviners. Besides, the very 
apparition of a spiritual and incorporeal 
being, and the gift of prophecy, are real 
miracles, and cannot take place but by 
divine appointment ; and lastly, the his- 
torian calls the ap ce to Saul, 
Samuel, which he could not do with 
truth, if it were no other than the devil, 
who here appears, not as a tempter, but 
as a very severe reprover of impiety and 
wickedness. 

Many learned men have, therefore, 
maintained, that it was neither Samuel, 
nor an evil spirit, who here appeared to 
Saul; but that the whole was the work 
of human imposture. In support of this 
opinion, it may.be pleaded, that the wo- 
man to whom Saul applied to call up 
Samuel, was merély a ventriloquist, 
sessing an art very serviceable to - those 
who counterfeited the answers of the dead. 
This opinion, however, like the foregoing 
one, contradicts the sacred historian, who 
not only represents the pythoness as 
affirming, but himself affirms, that she 
saw Samuel, and that Samuel spoke to 
Saul: nor has he dropped the least hint 
that it was not the real Samuel of whom he 

rs have supposed, e appear- 
ance of Samuel “4 Saul was a divine 
miracle: though whether the miracle con- 
sisted in raising Samuel, or.in presenting 
an image or representation of him before 
Saul, it is not necessary to determine. 
Accordingly, the apparition must -be, 
ascribed, not to the power of enchant- 
ment, but to the immediate appointment 
of God, asa rebuke and punishment to 
Saul. This opinion is maintained by 
Dr. Waterland, in his Sermons, vol. ii. 

. 267, and defended by Dr. Delany 
in his life of David; but combated by 
Dr. Chandler, with objections which, 
as far as they affect the scripture history 
of the matter, are answered or obviated 
by Mr. Farmer, in his Dissertation on 
Miracles, p. 486. 


THE INJUSTICE OF SLAVERY REPRE- 
HENDED. 


Savery was, slavery is, and slavery ever 


will be, a curse to every slave-holding na~- 
tion. The capturer of Africans is a robber, 
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and the of Africans, is a buyer of | The blood of the slain, and the’ sighs of 


stolen property. The might, and not the right, 
of European governments, only, can legalize 
this traffic. Civilization was designed to 
moralize, and not to brutalize mankind. 
Horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, and house- 
breaking, are all of anterior date to negro 
stealing, and yet, notwithstanding their an- 
tiquity, each is accounted a capital offence, 
and subjects the perpetrator to death. The 
slaves in the West Indies are condemned to 
rpetual servitude, for the crime of having 
Co taken in Africa; or, for having been 
born in West India ; and the European who 
steals or murders the African escapes with 
impunity. 
an Europeans look at the true portrai- 
ture of this exhibition without a blush. It 
is beyond the reach of exaggeration to over- 
colour this picture. It would not be unjust 
to take from a plunderer that for which he 
has hazarded his life. Euro robberies 
are heroic, when contacted with the rob- 
beries perpetrated in Africa. To rob a man 
of his property, is a minor offence, when 
compared with the taking away his liberty 
or his life. 

Are Africans human beings? or does 
their sable skin exclude them from the rank 
of civil society? This is a question of the 
highest importance. That any one Euro- 
pean nation should delay the administration 
of justice to the imprisoned and enslaved 
African, until all are agreed, is truly para-_ 
doxical. Injustice and cruelty admit not’ 
of an apology. Gradual emancipation of 
the enslaved African, is as defensible as 
would be the gradual restoration of stolen 
property to its rightful owner. If Africans, 
taken by force from Africa, or born in a 
state of slavery in West India, are to suffer 
procrastinated imprisonment, as a punish- 
ment for such offence, justice would ask— 
What punishment is due to the perpetrators 
of such African robbery, or to the holders 
of the parents and children of West Indian 
slaves? Policy opposed to right bears a 
very suspicious character. That the African 
has an’ indefeisible right to his liberty, can 
never be successfully controverted. When 
and where power usurps the dominion of 
right, a father may become a-slaye to his 
son. 


That the Euro “never had a right 
to take and Pao African, admits not 
of controversy. I have sought, but I have 
sought in vain, for an excuse for the holder 
of aslave. To create crime, and then to 
Justify crime, is making bad worse. Euro- 
pean nations have involved themselves in a 
labyrinth, out of which they never can ex: 


the living, record the chains of insulted 
justice, and withheld humanity. ‘The pause 
-of silence is succeeded by the important 
inquiry —What is to be done? What atone- 
ment is to be made, for the long continu- 
ance of so foul a deed? Who shall prefer 
the best and most worthy claim to remune- 
ration—the planter, or the slave? The most 
clamorous are generally the least’ deserv- 
ing. The planters, to deafen inquiry and 
investigation, proclaim themselves as the 
only sufferers. A uity of right is 
claimed by them to the African race; they 
have interwoven the slave with common 
chattels, and they brand him or her with 
the initials of their own name. Justice is 
inverted in slave-holding colonies: colonial 
laws are made to give the lie both to hu- 
manity and truth. Slaves bear the names 
of their different masters, as a bill of ex- 
change its different endorsements. The 
branded slave exhibits the cruelty and in- 
justice of his pretended owner. To the yet 
unborn European, the yet unborn African 
is doomed to be a slave. Disembowelled 
Africa laments the loss of her legitimate 
offspring. 

at the abolition of slavery should have 
éver needed advocacy, and that this advo- 
cacy should plead in yain, is most unac- 
countable. ould slavery cease, wilt it 
not astonish future generations, to think how 
an evil of such magnitude could have con- 
tinued so long?—that an evil must exist 
before a remedy can be applied, is granted ; 
but, after all the means hitherto applied, 
that it should yet remain in its full vigour, 
will half imply that European govem- 
ments have not a legislative control over 
European colonies. 

That British America should justify her 
rebellion against Great Britain, and conti- 
nue to hold the Africans -in chains, demon- 
strates a genuine spirit of selfishness, whichi 
will entail a blot upon that people, never to 
be obliterated. 
“ He, who alone, for his own freedom craves, _ , 

Will not object to sée a world of slaves ; 

Freedom my own, "tis only. that I want; 

All, all beside is patriotic cant.” — 

Some European governments seem not 
to be aware of the sad consequences of 
slave-holding ; nay, there are, in some of 
the legislative bodies, individuals'who are 
themselves holders of slaves. Is it to be 
expected, that such men will promote jus- 
tice to the oppressed African? To the 
British House of Commons, the slave qués- 
tion has been more like a trial of skill in 
debate, than a question of life and death to 


tricate themselves. 


the slave. Eight hundred thousand human 
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beings, groaning beneath accumulated op- 
peeesion, hardly excites so much animation, 

whether there should be two or three 
pe alt of excise ; or whether the 
lord chancellor shall have assistance, oF 
work ‘himself into the grave. 

Were the sufferings of West India seen, 
instead of only being heard, there is scarcely 
a senator, save and except a proprietor of 
slaves, who would not come forward to 
advocate the abolition of slavery. The 
whole a yous of slaves in West India 
are linked together in one common political 
chain; they are placed as sentinels over 
each other ; it is at their peril to quit their 
station; and at the peril of all the rest, to 
connive, a such escape. The slaves are 

ed, and bound with. every tie, save 
that which would prevent their 


To allow the slave a right to purchase his 
own freedom, or that of his wife or chil- 
dren, is such a right as a pauper in Britain 
has, to purchase an estate, or to commence 

a stock- 


The only charge laid 
against the African is, want of a capa- 
Seite of self-defence. And the glory of the 

European is, that he has taken the advan- 


of his knowledge, to make the 


is law of nature ; 
it is the universal law of the whole animal 
creation ; the only authority amongst beasts 
is su strength and superior instinct, 
Man is the only animal which appears to 
have arisen above natural instinct ; he alone 
possesses the ive of reason ; he is 
the only creature which, is elevated “above 
the law of nature. Nations are a part of 
mankind, governed by laws, and by.a con 
centrated power; Laws are the develop- 
ment of nature, founded upon revelation, 
reason; and justice, Civilization has. abro- 

the government of barbarism, and 
substituted in its place the law of revelation 
and reason. -European nations are strong, 
by the concentration of power; Africa is 
weak, from the want of it. If Africa had 

of a concentrated 

wer, a disposition to act as Euro 

have the latter might 
have been in the very state in which the 
former actually is. I appeal to all slave- 
holding nations in whether their 
conduct towards Africa, has been that of 
civilized justice, or of barbarized power? 
However civilization may have operated in- 
ternally-in- European nations, European na, 
tions have acted barbarously towards Africa, 
They have availed themselves of the un- 
protected state of Africa, and have plun- 


been guilty. 


perpetuity is 
only to be justified by the ancient law of 
unabrogated human power. All the lions, 
> pm elephants, wolves, and other beasts 
prey, with all the wars in Africa, not 
oceasioned by European interference, have 
rodueed so much waste of men, and 
hed to Africa, ag 


beings. With no better grace, or stronger 
claims on justice, can the dealers in, slaves 
than can the man, 
stolen y, wrge his 

po to what he knows. had been stolen. 
Never was a slave exhibited for sale in 
West India, without both buyer and. seller 
knowing that such slave was the bona fide 
property of himself. Never was a cargo of 
Africans landed in West India, without the 
colonists knowing that such Africans had 
been brought to West India by; force. Not 
any expedience can apologize for slavery. 
Since the laws of civilization, slavery. is an 
outlaw ; slavery belongeth not to the code 
of civilization, Municipal rights belong to 

— family of civilized. mankind, 
slave may be deprived, of the phy- 
sical power of escape; but never can be 
deprived of his moral right to liberty. That 
and refractory, is but-a mere: 

Speen frican, and an, insult to 
Deity. So far as he is what pence 4 

made him, he stands upon an- = 

the European. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LEPROSY, AND 
ELEPHANTIASIS. 


Tue Leprosy derives its name. from the 
Greek term X¢xpa (lepra).from (lepis) 
a. scale, the body,, in; this, dreadful. disease, 
being covered with thin white scales, of 
smooth. shining patches, so as to give it, in 
some ipstances, the a of snow. 


Nosologists class some ma- 


4 

= 
ign oan dered her of millions of her natural-born 

i subjects. Europeans have demoralized 
i+ en Africans in Africa, and brutalized Africans 

4 4 in West India. The only charge that can , 
(tt Sa be brought against Africa is, that she has 
= of the crime of not being able 
ae to repel European invaders. 
ae ras other kind of robbery falls infi- 

a nitely short of African robbery. Africa has 
Bot ae been robbed of the very vitals of existence ; 
§ —the very beings to whem she gave birth, 
 § and whom she was destined to support. 
Rae : An excuse for slavery is only to be found in 

; labe ur. 
has European plunderers. 
European in, Africa are a dis- 
ae grace to human nature; and the more so, 
bse under the -character of civilized human 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 

| 
| 
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lad under or scaly 
nd other. specien ender. 
order Tubercula, or tubercular affections. 


y 
Leuee, (Asuen,) and by the Arabians Al- 
baras, or more correctly Baras. In some 
instances it has been considered as assum- 
ing the form of Elephantiasis ; and in others, 
not appearing very dissimilar from the 
F ia, or Yaws, of the West Indies.* 


than the neighbouring 
nor depressed, shining and wrinkled, the 
furrows not coinciding with the lines of the 
contiguous sound cuticle. The skin thus 
circumscribed is so entirely insensible,. that 
you may with hot irons burn to the muscle, 
patches spread slowly unti skin of the. 
whole of the legs, arms, and gradually often, 
of the whole body, becomes alike devoid of 
sense : wherever it is so affected, there is no 
perspiration ; no itching, no pain, and very 
seldom any swelling. Untl this singular 
apathy has oceupied the greater of the 
skin, it may rather be considered.a blemish 
than a disease: nevertheless, it is most-im- 
to mark well these appearances, fpr. 
they are the invariable commencement of 
the most gigantic and incurable diseases 
that have succeeded. the fall of man; and it 
is in this state chiefly (though not exclu- 
sively) that we are most able to be the 
means of cure, 


“The next symptoms are the first. which 


denote internal disease, or derangement of 
any functions, The pulse becomes very 
slow, not small, but heavy, as if moving 
through mud :—the toes and fingers numb- 
ed, as with frost, glazed and rather swelled, 


and nearly inflexible, The mind is at this | 


time sluggish and slow in 


nsion, | 
and the patient always half asleep. 

The soles of the et and the palms of the | i 
hands then crack into fissures, dry, and hard | i 


as the parched soil of the country.; and the 
extremities of the toes and fingers under the 
nails are incrusted with a furfuraceous sub- 
stance, and the nails are gradually lifted up, 
until tion and ulceration occur. Sull 
there is little or no pain ; the legs and fore- 
arms swell, and skin. is every where 

* See Dr. T. Bateman’s Practical Synopsis of 
Cutaneous. Diseases: Order ii. p. 25, and Order 


Vii. p. 273, London, 1819, Svo. fifth edition. 
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SEER 


same. disease among the ’ Cabirajas, or 
Hindoo das 
nominate: it from: its- being 


supposed to infect the entire mass.of blood ; 


but more generally, Ahora. 


314 
cracked and rough. Contemporary with Seah 
the last symptoms, or very soon afterwards, 5 
ulcers appear at the inside of the joints of 2 
' That kind of leprosy which is described by | the tees and fingers, directly under the last @ 
Moses in Leviticus xiii. appears to have | joint of the. metatarsal or metacarpal bones, 
or they corrode. the thick sole under the ae 
joint of the os calcis, or os eubeides. There a 
is RO previous tumour, suppuration, or pain, 
but apparently: a simple absorption of the 
integuments, which slough off in successive 
layers of half an inch im diameter. A sani« 
ous discharge comes on; the muscle, a2 ow 
The Leuce, or White Leprosy, is thus | and flabby, is in turn. destroyed ;. the. | 
described by Mr. Robinson, a medical | joint being penetrated as by an auger, the 
practitioner of India :—“One or two cir- | extremity droops, and at Jength falls a vie~ 
cumscribed patches appear upon the skin, | tim to the cruel, tardy, but certain poison. 
(generally the feet or hands, but sometimes, | The wounds then heal, and other jomts are 
the trunk or face,) rather lighter-coloured } attacked in succession, whilst every revolv~ 
ing year bears with it a tropby of this slow 
march of death. Thus are the limbs de-~ 
prived one by one. of their extremities, til 
at last they become altogether useless. . 
| 
nea or dysentery, which the en 
| constitution bas no stamina to resist.” ite 
cartilaginous septum > nose me 
breath is offensive: the wan 
ickened and tubercul skin. of the ex- ah 
tremities. becomes divided by fisgures, and: 2 
ulcerates, or is corroded under dry sordic 
scales, so that the fingers and toes gangrene 3 
and separate, joint after joint. Aretwns; a 
hantiasis: as an. universal caneer of the gy 
y, and it with terrer. Accord- 
ng to Dr. John Mason Good, this disease a 
called by the Arabians juzam and juzam- . 
k, though. more generally. judam and a8 
judamlyk, from an. Arabian root which im-. 3 
ports erosion, truncation, excision. From. oie 
Arabia the term jusam has passed into. i 
India, and is the common: name for’ the: is 
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“ Maundrell, in a letter appended to his 
Travels, tells us, that at Sichem, (now 
Naplosa,) he saw several rs, who came 
begging to him all at the same time: ‘The 
distempers,’ says he, ‘as I saw it on them, 


was quite different from what I have seen 


in ; for it not only defiles the 
whole surface of the body with a foul scurf, 
but also deforms the joints of the body, 
particularly those of the wrists and ankles, 
making them swell with a gouty scrofulous 
substance, very loathsome to look — 
I thought their legs like those of old bat- 
tered horses, such as are often seen in drays 
in England. The whole distemper indeed, 
as it there ap » Was so noisome, that 
it might well pass for the utmost corruption 
of the human body on this side the grave ; 
and, certainly, the inspired penmen could 
not have found out a fitter emblem whereby 
to express the uncleanness and odiousness 
of vice.”* 

“ Michaelis, in his Commentaries on the 
Laws of Moses, (C. iv. Part. ii. Art. 207, 
208, 209, 210, 211.) has entered at large 
into a discussion of the nature of the Jewish 
leprosy, and also shewn with much force of 
reasoning the wisdom of the Mosaic regu- 
lations for the prevention of contagion, and 
reducing the virulence of the disease itself. 
He states that M. Peysonnel, a physician, 
was sent to Guadaloupe to inquire into the 
nature of the leprosy that broke out in that 
island about 1730; and details from him 
an account of the disease, very similar to 
what» has been already given; to which 
M., Peysonnel adds—“ It has been remark- 
ed, that this horrible disorder has, besides, 
some very lamentable properties; as, in the 
Sirst place, that it is hereditary; and hence 
some families are more affected with it than 
others: secondly, that it is infectious: 
thirdly, that it is incurable, or at least 
no means of cure have hitherto been dis- 
covered.”+ ' 

“ After the lapse of several thousand 
years, leprosy is still a common disease 
throughout all Syria: it was, of course, 
endemic in Palestine, the country into 
which Moses conducted the Israelites. In 

t, where they had previously dwelt, it 
is said to be still more frequent and virulent. 
To this the climate, no doubt, contributed 
in some degree. But other causes beside 
this may have tended to increase its in- 
fluence among the Israelites. They were 
poor, and had been oppressed; and cu- 
taneous diseases, and indeed almost all 
kinds of infectious. disorders, prevail most 


_® Dr. A. Clarke’s Comment on Levit. xiii. 2. 


+ Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws of 


Moses, Vol. iii. Art, 208. p. 258—260, 


among the poor, because cannot ki 
infect Tsons. 
dwelt in the damp and marshy vibes tf 
Egypt, and facts have proved that a very 
— situation will produce, if not leprosy 
itself, at least a disease very similar to it. 
It is likewise material to notice, that their 
residence along the Nile and the marshy 
districts, rendered it for them to pro- 
cure different kinds of fish, than which 
nothing, it is said, more effectually spreads 
and aggravates cutaneous disorders, if con- 
stantly or even frequently used as the entire 
or principal diet; thus we find at this day, 
in Norway and Iceland, a disorder, which, 
if not leprosy, comes very near it in simi- 
larity of symptoms, and which is ascribed 
to their ‘eating great quantities of fish.t 

“ During the Crusades, numbers of the 
pilgrims and soldiers who visited the East, 
were affected with severe cutaneous dis- 
eases; by whom the leprosy is said to have 
been imported into Europe, and to have 
become extensively prevalent. It is certain 
that every country abounded with hospitals, 
established for the exclusive relief of that 
disease, from the tenth to the sixteenth 
century; and that an order of knighthood, 
dedicated to St. Lazarus, was instituted, the 
members of which had the care of lépers, 
and the control of the lazarettoes assigned 
to them, and ultimately accumulated im- 
mense wealth.§ In 1179, the general coun- 


‘cil of Lateran condemned certain of the 


clergy for preventing lepers erecting churches 
for themselves, notwithstanding they were 
prohibited from entering all other churches ; 
and a decree was passed, ordaining, that 
wherever a sufficient number of lepers 
were living together, they should be allowed 
a church, a cemetery, and a priest, and 
should be exempted from paying tithes of 
the fruits of their gardens, or of the cattle 
which they fed.|| But we must not suppose 

the immense numbers who were ad- 
mitted «into the lazarettoes during the latter 
ages, were all afflicted with real le A 
since almost every person affected with any 
severe eruption, or ulceration of the skin, 
was deemed ‘ous, and received into 
those institutions. ‘ Indeed, there is little 
doubt,’ says Dr. Bateman, ‘ that every 
— of cachectic disease, accompanied 
with ulceration, , OF any super- 
ficial deemed J/eprous ; 
and hence that, in the dark ages, when the 


t Michaelis, ibid. p. 273—277. 

§ Bateman’s Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous 
Diseases, p. 305, 306. 
Fleury, Histoire Ecclesiastique, tom. xv. 
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desolation of re: wars, and the im- 
perfect state of agriculture, subjected 

to almost constant scarcity of food, 
numerous modifications of scurvy and ignis 
sacer, which were epidemic during periods 
of famine, and endemic wherever there was 
a local death, were in all probability classed 
among the varieties of leprosy; more espe- 
cially as the last stage of the ignis sacer was 
marked by the occurrence of ulceration, and 
gangrene of the extremities, by which the 
parts were mutilated, or entirely separated.” 
—Townley’s Laws of Moses, p. 102—111. 


THE CAVERN OF CASTLETOWN, 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Narrative of a Tourist. 


I was seventy miles distant from London, 
had traversed several mountains and valleys ; 
when, at length, I perceived myself near the 
end of my journey, on arriving in that part 
of England called Derbyshire. 

The hills I had yet to encounter became 
more rugged and steep; behind which I 
observed others still higher, whose bases, 
divested of trees, are only covered with 
thorns and turf; so that, at a considerable 
distance, I beheld flocks of cattle, which 
were grazing on their declivities, 

From the summit of one of these hills, 
I instantly saw, beneath my view, a charm- 
ing vale, intersected by rivulets, and en. 
closed on all sides by elevated grounds. 
At the extremity of this vale stands Castle- 
town, a small village, the houses of which 
seemed to announce wretchedness, A 
narrow way, winding to the brow of the 
hill, led me to the bottom of the vale 
approaching one of the streets of Castle- 
town. I remained a short time at an 
inn, to have some refreshment, ‘and then 
took the road to the cavern, guided 
towards its entrance by a small stream 
which borders it in its course, after passing 
the village. 

I occasionally slackened my pace, the 
more to contemplate upon the singularity 
of the scene which so forcibly struck me. 
Between two groves of the finest verdure, 
I beheld a stupendous rock pointing to 
the clouds, bearing on its pinnacle the 
turrets, in ruins, of an ancient castle. A 
vast cavern opened at its feet, which pre- 
Sented a gulf of darkness, by casting the 
eye on one enlightened part, where the sun 
om oom the south. 

n this opening a man appeared, who 
asked me if I wished to jocnd—i fol- 
lowed him.—The way inclined by a gentle 
sloping; and the “day-light, which was 


in a darksome glimmering, resembling the 
twilight of an evening in autumn. 
When we were some paces advanced, 
I was greatly surprised to behold, at my 
right, under the immense vaulting of the 
rock, a subterranean village.—It was a 
festival-day. The joyous inhabitants were 
reposing after their labours, seated with 
their children before the doors of their 
huts. At the sight of spinning wheels, 
dispersed on all sides, I judged of their 
occupations. By the manufacture of ropes 
or rigging, these “people of darkness gain 
their wretched subsistence. 
In proportion as we ed, the 
opening, which allowed feeble light 
day to approach us, seemed more and 
more to diminish. It.soon assumed but 
the shape of a large chink or crevice, 
and the rays which crossed it displayed 
the musky colours of the smoke which 
I still saw far behind me, and which 
ay to elevate the cabins of the 
illage. At each step the darkness gained 
rapidly, and at length the vault of the 
rock lowered almost entirely around us, 
My guide, who preceded me, then 
opened a small door of ja cell, hollowed 
in the rock, from whence came an old 
woman with torches, which she ted 
‘to.us. Each took one; we continued our 
way, obliged to hold ourselves in a stoop- 
ing posture during a pretty long distance. 
But what was my astonishment, when, 
at the end of this straitened passage, 
I suddenly beheld the cavern enlarge 
around me, and the vault extend to a 
height to which our lights could not 
reach. In silence I crossed this vast 
domain, like a strayed traveller under a 
blackened sky,—I then arrived. at the 
brink of a ‘small lake, whose murmuring 
waves, glistening with our pale lights, 
caused a reverberation even more frightful 
than the darkness, A small was 
fastened to the brink. My guide placed 
me in. it, and, plunging himself into the 
water, took the rope, which held the 
boat, under his shoulder, and drew it 
afterhim. 
The calm of the empire of the dead 
reigned around us, As we advanced, I 
saw, by degrees, the rock before me lower 
itself, as a dark cloud slowly descending 
to the earth; my guide cried to me to lie 
on my back. I was but a moment in 
this posture, when I found myself under 
a part of the vault so very low, that, 
stretched as I was at the bottom of the 
skiff, I could scarcely hold the light level 
with my side. Buried under such a tomb, 


visible at the entrance, was gradually lost 


I confess that the ideas, formed of Ache- 


- 
‘ 
7 
; 
| 


health upon the op 
- As we continued, the vault, 
over our heads, still shewed. tl 


5 


& 


be reduced to the necessity of seeking, 
in vain, our h most 

As we still advanced, I remarked- large 
openings in the rock, which, doubtless, 
led to new caverns. For a moment I 
viewed them, regretting that I could not 
explore them. To create an agreeable 
surprise, my guide desired me to shut 
my eyes, and allow myself to be con- 
ducted by him. I gave him my light, 
and followed him, blind-folded, holding 
him by the skirt of his coat. He suddenly 
stopped me, and, on opening my eyes, 


not forbear kneeling, in this subterraneous 
oa & adore the Eternal Majesty, by 
whose almighty power it seemed to have 
been raised. 

With regret I parted from this place, 
to continue our route, which I supposed 
could not be much longer. The faithful 
stream conducted us to the extremity of 
the cavern, where the fock completely 
closes. The vault unites with the water, 
and so tightly locks up the passage, that 
the most eo traveller cannot pass 
the boundary which nature has here op- 
posed to his curiosity. 

We had begun to retrace our former 
steps, and I imagined that we should have 
to return by the way we came; but I 
soon 
through one of the side-openings 
rock. I foresaw that I should i 
much fatigue in this new march, and 


him, he warned me to take gteat care of 
my light. 


For a considerable time, we were 


length, from this painful attitude, I per- 
ceived a very steep hill, whose summit 
seemed, at last, as a cloud among the 
dark shelvings of rocks which surmount 
it. i 

by its humidity, that I was driven - 
wards at every step I made fo ascend. 
My guide, more expert, took me by 

and’ by his ined the 
summit. I shuddered at the terrific a 

ance of.the de which surrounded me 
on all sides.—He desired me to sit down, 
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a ee 1) ron, and of the fatal rock, appeared to me 
. less fabulous. It seemed to me, as a 
1 if dream, that I was about to land on the 
dark abode of Tartarus, condemned, by a 
; i new destiny, to bear my funeral torch 
Ura along with me. Happily, however, these 
«a gloomy illusions were of no long con- 
Kot tinuance, the stralt was soon passed, and 
2 I was going to disembark in life and 
— | the same 
— THIES 5 one time raising itself 
— to a prodigious height; and at another, 
— suddenly falling, as if to close up our ound myself in a stately temple, the 
— way. All around me, I perceived a| nave of which, irregularly suspended on 
—— quantity of plants and small petrified | huge pillars, had all the imposing beauty 
2 animals; but the fear of using our lights | of the finest works of nature. I could 
co made me lose the desire I should have 
had in any other circumstance, of leisurely 
considering them, 
ie The appearance of another small lake, 
oan just before us, gave me hopes that we had 
come to the end of our journey ; besides, 
— I saw no boat wherein to cross it. It 
Pines i was a smaller lake than the former, and 
— y guide 
ent. 
an further we perceived a small 
a hose current ran in the same 
oh an which we were to follow. The 
a damp, slippery and sometimes 
| Mi harrow, that we scarcely had 
| 
ee that it was requisite to creep, for a cer- 
ous, My ME maze | tain extent, under a rock which almost 
ef of pleasing reveries, a| united with the ground. As my guide 
3 | from re- | found me firm in the resolution to follow 
ask him from 
| w which had so 
ination. He move on and feet, ove 
— be informed of | a humid sand; and, at times, the passage 
4 At each alternate step this sound, | was so very narrow that we could hardly 
distance, was confused and 
it occasioned 
— Tt was a 
divided in 
, and whose 
a sound, lengthened by the echoes under 
— the silent vault, produced a delightful 
— combination: of modulated harmony. I 
I already beheld these drops sparkle as 
diamonds by the light of our torches, but 
; for fear of extinguishing them, I dared 
- not approach too closely, lest we should 
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and wait his return. He instantly dis- 
appeared, leaving me in this solitude, 
and, descending rapidly, was entirely lost 
to my view. On a sudden he re-ap- 
peared; yet not he, but his light, which 
shone as a spark in a dark abyss. 

Leaving me to enjoy, for a moment, 
this coup d’eil, my guide returned. I 
descended with him into that depth where 
he had so lately shrunk from my sight. 
He remounted the hill, and, through a 
fissure of the rock thrust his light, whilst 
I placed mine at a distance. The scene 
seemed to me as a very dark night; 
I saw, as though it were a single star 
sparkle through a small aperture between 
two dark clouds. 

This place affording no more objects of 
curiosity, we resumed our creeping jour- 
ney, in order to gain the rivulet, and 
return by the way we had first come. I 
again beheld, with the same emotion, the 
grand temple; heard, with the same de- 
light, the harmonious murmur of the cas- 
cade; and was less terrified in repassing 
under the vault, which I had before sup- 
posed as my tomb. I fancied myself as 
Theseus returning victorious from his in- 
fernal expedition ; and, what was my joy 
when, after restoring to the ancient Sybil 
the remnants of her lights, which she ex- 
tinguished, I at length perceived the feeble 
light of day, which I teed after so long 
an obscurity. 

I joyfully advanced through an imposing 
mixture of light and shade, and, at each 
step saw the veil of darkness brighten. 
The approach to the mouth of the cavern, 
enlarging, represented Aurora opening the 
brilliant doors of the morning. I arrived 
upon the horizon, as in a new world, 
where the sun delayed on the borders of 
the west, surrounded by clouds of purple 
and gold, to contrast, by a pompous 
spectacle, the dismal scenes which still were 
present memory. D. 


— 


RUINS OF BALBEC. 


“On the summit of the mountains we 
stopped to take a farewell view of the 
celebrated plain at our feet, and then 
advanced over a barren tract, till we came 
to a spot watered by one or two rivers, 
and shaded with trees. These luxurious 
retreats’ are often resorted to by the 
inhabitants of the city. The road after- 
wards wound through wild and rocky 
defiles in the mountains, and by the steep 
side of a rapid torrent that flowed -over its 


came into a plain, and passed the night 
in the cottage of a peasant. The next day 
was uncommonly fine, and we pursued 
our way in good ‘spirits. The as of 
the country was more agreeable than on 
the preceding day, and the cottages were 
more numerously scattered. 

“Soon after sunset*we came to Zibo- 
lané, a large village, finely situated, and 
surrounded with groves; and a river ran 
through the middle of it. -The habitation 
of one of the villages was again our home : 
they spread their best mat on the floor, in 
the midst of which the fire burned bright 
and cheerfully, and prepared a good 
supper of fowls and eggs; followed by 
coffee and the chibouque; and we found 
the luxuries of Damascus: had not spoiled 
our relish of this simple and fnendly 
reception. 

“ Demetrie, the servant of Mr. G., was 
a bigoted Greek, and true to his country, 
though not a little of a rogue, and a great 
gourmand. Every evening he said his 
prayers to the Virgin, accompanied with 
crossings, which, after the Greek fashion, 
were drawn from his chin to his middle; 
and the constant subject of his prayers 
was, that the Virgin would give him plenty 
to eat and drink, and send him home safe 
to his family. ‘ 

“On the third day we came to the ruins 
of Balbec, which, being approached from 
Damascus, are not seen till you are almost 
close on them. The village adjoining is 
very mean, and contains a few hundred 
inhabitants: it has a mosque and minaret. 
This place was situated just between the 
limits of the rival pachas, and was under 
the jurisdiction of neither. We made our 
way to. the wretched residence of a Greek 
priest, who looked the picture of squalid- 
ness and poverty, and resides in this lonely 
spot, to minister to two or three score of 
Christians. He drew a key out of his 
pocket, and unlocked, with great care, a 
waste and dark apartment, a few yards 
from his own. 

“We soon sallied out, to visit the 
temple ; but were encountered, about half 
way, by the governor, or sheik, of the 
village, who, with much clamour, -refused 
to allow us to proceed, till he understood 
who we were. We -accordingly walked 
back; and in a short time he made his 
appearance at the priests’, accompanied 
w an armed por and a mm of 
the villagers gathered round. The sheik 
demanded money, for permission to see 
the ruins; and, after much altercation, 
and violent: threats, on his side, the sum 
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receiving which, he went 
troubled us no more. 

“The sun set on the vast temple, and 
the mountains around it, with indescribable 
grandeur: the chain of Anti-Libanus in 
front was covered with snow; and the 

lain, wild and beautiful, stretched at its 

t farther than the eye could reach. 
The pigeons, of many-coloured plumage, 
flew in clusters around the ruined walls, 
at whose feet were a variety of trees and 
flowers, amidst which ran a clear and rapid 
stream. The outer wall, that encloses the 
great area of the building to the north, is 
immensely high, and about six hundred 
feet. long; the. western wall is lower, being 
more broken; and midway of its height 
are three enormous stones, about sixty 
feet long, and twelve wide. The temple 
itself is near one hundred and eighty feet 
in length, and half that in width, and is 
surrounded by a single row of pillars, forty- 
four in number, nearly sixty feet high, and 
twenty-six feet in circumference ; they are, 
as well as the temple, of a fine granite of 
a light red colour; their capitals are of 
the Corinthian order, of exquisite work- 
manship, and are very little defaced: 
indeed, the entireness and preservation of 
the decorations of this superb temple are 
surprising. The architrave and cornice are 
beautifully carved; three or four of these 
columns, separated from the roof, recline 

inst the wall of the temple; and, on 
the south side, one noble pillar has sunk 
from its position into the clear and 
beautiful pool formed by the fountain 
beneath the temple, against the body of 
which, half its length and rich capital still 
support themselves. 

“The magnificence of this corridor can 
scarcely be imagined. Its western aspect 
is towards the plain; and at your feet lie 
masses of broken pillars, capitals, and 
friezes, over which you must pass to 
approach the temple. From the north 
you look down on the vast area within the 
walls; the sides of which are lined with 
ftuined chambers, elegantly carved and 
adorned, and numerous niches for statues, 
now, however, empty. The south hangs 
over the fountain and sheet of water below, 
in whose bosom it is clearly reflected. 
The interior of the building is above a 
hundred and twenty feet long, but is 
narrow in a ea to its length. In the 
sides of the walls is a double row of 
pilasters, and between these are numerous 
niches, where statues formerly stood. In 
many ‘parts of the temple, around the 
place of entrance, and on the roof of the 
corridor, are sculptured, in an exquisite 
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manner, figures of the heathen deities, of 
the eagle with outspread wings, &e. The 
roof of the interior is entirely gone. 

“The hands of the natives have, no 
doubt, committed many ravages here. 
Faccardine, prince of the Druses, destroyed 
or injured several parts of these ruins; but 
when he afterwards visited Italy, and 
contracted a taste for its architecture, he 
bitterly lamented the sacrilege he had 
committed at Balbec. The Turks have, 
without doubt, used it as a fortification, as 
they have made additions to some parts 
of the walls, and left many vestiges of their 
barbarian architecture, blended with the 
colossal remains of the temple. 

“ About a hundred feet from this edifice 
is a row of Corinthian pillars, much 
loftier and more slender than those of the 
great corridor; they stand alone, on an 
elevated site, and their rich capitals and 
architrave are stilk entire. Six only now 
remain, and their appearance is peculiarly 
elegant. On them the setting sun lingers, 
the last of all the ruin; and their slender 
and dark red shafts, beheld at some 
distance in the purple light, as they stand 
high and deep, have a solemn and shadowy 
appearance,—as if they stood on the tomb 
of former greatness. 

“On the south-east side, nearer to the 
village, is a small circular building of 
marble, richly ornamented with sculpture, 
and supported by pillars. It is in a rather 
ruinous condition, but appears quite un- 
connected with the mass of buildings 
adjoining. Its roof, in the form of a dome, 
though shattered, is still standing. 

* About a mile down the plain is the 
quarry from which the enormous stones, 
used in the construction of Balbec, were 
hewn. One still remains, the chief part 
smoothed and prepared with great labour 
for building, but adhering by one of its 
sides to the native rock; it is of a coarse 
granite, and its dimensions are much 
superigr to either of the three great stones 
in the middle of the wall. The labour of 
removing such enormous masses, and then 
of elevating them to so great a height, must 
have been immense ; how the latter could 
have been achieved, is marvellous. A few 
of the smaller pillars appear to be of a 
solid piece of coarse marble ; but the large 
columns are composed of three or four 
pieces of the native material. 

“Covered galleries, several hundred feet 
in length, with walls of predigious thickness, 
are hollowed beneath the temple. The 
interior of the temple was divided into 
three aisles; but most of the pillars which 
formed them are destroyed ; at the upper 
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end, a few steps lead to the altar, or sacred 
place; but the idol, formerly ae 
here, is gone from its place; which, how. 
ever, is adorned with a variety of beautiful 
sculpture. Exposed as the roofless temple 
has been for so many ages to every storm, 
it is surprising the decorative parts of it have 
not suffered more; but the shafts of many of 
the pillars without, which face the north-east, 
have been rent and hollowed in some parts. 

“At Balbec, as at the other eastern 
ruins, a traveller must luxuriate on the 
pleasures of imagination, for he will get no 
juxury more substantial. The darkness 
and misery of the good father’s habitation 
were extreme: his hair hung long and 
bushy, like that of a Santon ; and his whole 
garb and person looked as if water had 
long been a stranger to them. He stood 
in extreme fear of the Turkish governor. 

“ Before sunrise in the morning we were 
at the ruin, and the spectacle soon was 
magnificent. As the purple light covered 
the snowy mountains in front, the line of 
vapour at their feet had so entirely the 
appearance of a river, that we could not, 
for some time, persuade ourselves it was 
not so. The description in Lallah Rook, 
of the plain and its ruins, is exquisitely 
faithful; the minaret is on the declivity 
near at hand, and there wanted only the 


The Architecture of the Dark Ages. 


society, in a large provincial town, when 
the following question was for 
discussion ; ‘‘Why did architecture flourish 
during the dark ages ?” and I prepared the 
following Pape’ in order to its being read 
during the debate; but in the interim, I 
was called to a distance, and could not, 
therefore, attend at the proper time. It 
has remained in my portfolio until now, 
and if you think it will amuse your readers, 
it is at your service. , 
Sir, respectfully yours, 
W. Cotpwe tt. 
King Square, Dec. 1, 1828. 

I know of no age in the annals of man, 
which may with greater propriety be deno- 
minated the age of stone, literally as well 
as symbolically, than the middle or dark 
age. During this period, the feudal system 
of government, and the superstitious rites 
of Rome, covered Europe. It was a long 
and dreary age, wherein the tyrants of both 
muscle and mind bore unlimited sway ; 
and woe unto that man who dared to op- 
pose either of those ruthless tyrants. It 
was the age of dungeons ; when imprison+ 
ments, racks, and tortures, hung upon the 
lips of lords, and priests as lordly ; wherein 
miseries and deaths heid carnival, ‘and riot 
ed on the human race. All that knight: 
errantry fought to rescue, that novels dwelt 


muezzin’s cry to break the silence. The 
golden light now rested on the six lone and 
beautiful pillars, and gradually sank on the 
temple, and the various portals and broken | 
masses that crowded the area around it.”— | 
Carne’s Letters from the East, vol. ii. p.99. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE DARK AGES. 
no. I. 


Mr. Eprror,—-Sir, Poets treat of the golden 
age, the iron age, &c. but, as men say, I 
am no poet, be it mine to treat of the age 
of stone. 

We behold numbers of ancient and 
stately structures, and a great number of 
imposing ruins, venerable from their anti- 
quity, built of solid masonry, in almost 
every part of Europe, all of which indicate 
that at a period antecedent to our own, 
architecture was cultivated up to a state of 
great perfection, viz. during the ages in 
which these edifices were brought into 
being. But, when we look into history, we 
find, to our surprise, that these edifices owe 
their origin” to what history calls the dark 
ages. It appears from these premises, that 
architecture flourished when the other arts 
ani the sciences were at the lowest ebb in 
Europe. Some years ago, I became a 


member of a literary and philosophical 


upon with horror, or that romances poured 
forth to afier-ages, in volume after volume, 
had its hydra reality in this awful age. 
Man was armed against his fellow, and the 
law of the largest sword ruled in hayock ; 
while superstition, dismal as Hades, pros+ 
trated mind, and held, in’ inquisition’s dun- 
geons, sway over the very perceptions of 
man. Not a word could be uttered, not 
an action could be done, nor could a 
thought arise, which was not subdued to 
these, but the arm of verigeance rearéd its 
imposing sword, and the stroke, even tnto 
death, was simultaneous with the tyrant 
word which pronounced the doom. - It was 
an age wherein iniocence was a captive, 
wherein righteousness was a crime, wherein 
truth was forlorn upon earth ; ‘and wherein 
the wilderness, the rocks, and the deserts 
alone, contained real devotion to Him, who 
created, and who ‘suStains all things ; to 
whom be glory for ever. Amen. 

The mode of warfare in use, and the 
prevalence of war during the feudal system, * 
were causes which called forth multitudes 
of strong buildings, composed of solid 
ashlar, erected in a peculiar manner, to 
subserve the purposes of chiefs and warriors. 
The chiefs under this system were nume- 
rous, contiguous each to each, and each 
existed in defiance of thé rest. Herice the 
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necessity of each to resort to places of 
strength, that he might dwell secure from 
surprise or assault, and enjoy that portion 
of the earth which he had usurped. 

The mode of warfare then in use was de- 
sultory and predatory ; it often consisted in 
sudden incursion, with a view to plunder ; 
and the barbarous manner in which it was 
conducted, led to massacres and violations 
of the innocent and unarmed ; no age nor 
sex was safe in the hands of the ruffians 
who were retainers to many of those feudal 
lords, while arms were in their hands, and 
numbers gave them a momentary ascen- 
dancy. To be rich, was a seductive object 
for plunder ; to be beautiful, was an incite- 
ment to lust and ravishment; to be strong, 
was to court contest after contest, until the 
towering height was brought down to the 
general level; and to be wise and good, 
was to incur the insult and the hatred of all. 
Hence arose the necessity of strong holds— 
places of defence for the innocent, wise, and 
good, and places of retreat for the audaci- 
ous and predatory hordes, who were, in 
this age, the scourges of every land. 

These retreats were massive walls around 
cities and towns, castles and forts, inacces- 
sible situations, and walled stations, where- 
in animals, as well as mankind, could feed 


at large in security. The weapons in use 
were swords, spears, lances, battle-axes, and 
mauls, or clubs, &c.; and their artillery 


was bows and arrows. Against such wea- 
pons, a deep and wide ditch, with a steep 
scarp, and high and solid ashlar wall, 
crowned with a broad rampart and stout 
embattled parapet, were deemed the most 
substantial defences; and these walls, flank- 
ed with towers, pierced with loop-holes for 
artillery, or quarters for the lodgment and 
use of men at arms, were crected by every 
chief who longed to increase his power, as 
well as by every wise ruler, who was de. 
termined to hold what was his lawful patri- 
mony ; for barbarous force was the law of 
the age which called these edifices into 
existence. 

As detached goals no security 
amidst the predatory manners of this age 
of stone, so stone was resorted to, in order 
to incarcerate in safe keeping, the sturdy 

isoners brought in from these incursions ; 

ence arose, in the most secure portion of 
these castles, a huge stone tower, named the 
keep, the base of which was a dungeon, 
wide and strong—a prison horrible ; above, 
beneath, around, all solid ashlar, often de- 
void of air and light. In the middle stories 
of this huge tower, frequent was the festive 
board, where wine was quaffed from bowls 
by chieftains, high-flown with insolence of 


power, who feasted on the luscious and the 
rare, to surfeiting ; in the lower stories, rioted 
their retainers, if more vulgar, yet the 
counterparts of chiefs above, minions at 
hand to execute their vengeance ; instant at 
their word, on whoever incurred their fierce 
displeasure ; while below, mid damps and 
darkness, groaned the captive, of comfort void 
and consolation; he heard aloft the festive 
roar, and “the iron entered into his soul.” 

In whatever land a king bore sway, 
during this age of stone, his power was 
maintained by the erection and possession 
of a greater number of these fortresses than 
were held by any of his chiefs, in order, 
by this wide-spread power, to overawe 
these into the semblance of obedience, for 
it was at best the semblance, rather than 
the reality. 

Frequently conspiracies and confedera- 
cies shook his throne; and in order to pre- 
serve the shadow of authority, he was 
obliged to connive at depredations which 
he durst not attempt to punish, and even 
give license to misrule, that, if not openly, 
secretly defied his power. Thus laws, 
human and divine, alike became null and 
void. 

The superstitious rites which, as substi- 
tutes for religion, were in universal use 
during this age of stone, called into exist- 
ence their full share of these edifices of 
stone, as well as numbers framed of wood. 
The imposing processions and ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic ritual, called for a 
corresponding awfulness in the form of the 
structures beneath whose roofs they were 
performed. Hence complicated arches and 
groins, clustered columns, ‘screens dividing 
and subdividing, statuary, and carvings, 
stained glass, imaging the unreal with the 
real, between mullions and beneath seg- 
ments on segments, piled so high as to be- 
come awful, were every where in request, 
and multiplied accordingly. Vast cathe- 
drals, beneath whose exalted groins, and 
along whose extended aisles, the pageant 
procession marched, to the sound of pealing 
organs and oral melodies, producing an 
effect approaching the sublime, awed the 
vulgar into adoration, and even astounded 
superior genius, if not into participation, 
yet into acquiescence with this pompous 
unreal. In the intervals of columns, in the 
sequestered aisles, in the recesses of these 
structures, in fact, in every vacant part, 
altars were erected, that masses might be 
celebrated, and incense offered for the dead. 
Thus did the prolific doctrine of purgatory 
call forth the architect to erect pompous 
fabrics within these edifices of grandeur, as 
well as the priest to officiate thereat, for the 
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dead as well as for the living; and chapels 
to saints, and. shrines also containing relics, 
were added from generation to generation. 

But edifices of another description were 
also called into existence by the superstitions 
of this age. Multitudes of women, as well 
as men, coveted to live in communities, 
secluded from the world, fancying that 
their mortifications and prayers would be 
works of supererogation, to be distributed 
to their fellow-mortals at pleasure, as pass- 
ports to mansions in the skies. From this 
predilection, arose monasteries, abbeys, pri- 
ories, nunneries, &c. &c.—so many stately 
edifices, calculated to contain scores, 
even hundreds, of these religious in com- 
munity, with all their attendants. These 
establishments included vestibules, halls, 
dormitories, cells, chapels, and, in many 
instances, cathedrals of vast dimensions, 
with cloisters and courts; and not unfre- 
quently with solid ashlar walls, surrounding 
a vast area, flanked with towers, and 
crowned with ramparts and embattled para- 
pets, for other than celestial warfare, where 
many a mitred abbot displayed the cross, 
not only as the emblem of peace, but as 
the ensign of war, and bade defiance to the 
hostile chiefs around, Thus not only did 
the works of supererogation, by their indis- 
criminate sale to conscious sinners, but the 
masses for the dead, furnish funds for the 
erection and support of these fabrics. 

Can we ec that architecture flou- 
rished during this age of stone, when we 
reflect how necessary a person the architect 
must then be on all occasions? Man is 
man in every age of time, and in no one 
age is he more a man than another; it is 
only needful to call, and straight comes his 
genius forth in all its genuine fulness. That 
mighty thing, which we denominate mind, 
which renders man so eminently superior to 
every creature that he beholds around him, 
may be, and often, alas, is latent beneath 
ungenial circumstances; but no sooner do 
these circumstances change, and the genial 
warmth of spring visit his frozen genius, 
than he springs into new life, and vigor- 
ously pursues his way. All the wealth, all 
the power, all the honours of that age, 
were lavished upon these structures, during 
that long and dreary period of darkness, 
and ambition found its centre there; the 
architect was in incessant request, and there- 
fore his genius was furbished and shone 
forth in his works, not only amidst his own, 
but to after-ages. In fact, he was greatly 


needed, must have been highly rewarded, 
and often honoured ; and these called forth 
men of talent from the multitude, who ex- 
ercised their eminent abilities therein. 


In a village containing four hundred in- 
habitants, there is frequently not a single 
house in existence, but such as an ordinary 
country nter and mason would erect 
with ease, without a single lesson from an 
architect; but if you collect these four 
hundred persons into one community, and 
lodge them in asingle fabric, you instantly 
call superior mind to your aid, in order so 
to dispose the rooms and offices, that this 
community shall be lodged, recreated, ex- 
ercised, and fed with freedom. And this 
is also the case, where you wish to erect a 
building, which shall at once detain in safe 
keeping the prisoners within its walls, and 
effectually exclude the warriors who assault 
it from without; and if, in addition to these, 
it must minister, not only to the conve- 
nience and comfort of its owners, but to 


their lusts for —— and grandeur, art 
of the most refined description must design 
and execute the fabrics, That such art 
planned and erected these edifices, we are 
convinced by the testimony of our senses 
at this day. No age gave birth to bolder 
conceptions, and more masterly executions, 
of trusses, groins, segments, clustered co- 
lumns, pinnacles, towers, spires, &c. than 
this; ‘and no age has transmitted to us so 
many examples of architectural worth. 

But if we inherit the fabrics, we also in- 
herit their incongruities. In order to ren- 
der these fortresses difficult of access, the 
most romantic situations were preferred for 
their sites, and every avenue around them 
was straitened to the utmost by art, so that 
the approaches thereto might be as difficult 
as possible; thus was surprise prevented; 
and assault restrained : but we, who are the 
successors to this age of stone, have esta- 
blished an age of commerce. What la- 
bour, then, has fallen to our. lot, in renderin 
spacious ‘and commodious these elevat 
and straitened places, in order to afford to 
our commerce freedom and convenience ! 

In those fabrics which superstition called 
forth, ultimately there arose a similar in- 
congruity, viz. an excess of architecture, 
loading and deforming all their parts; we 
hail, however, a revolution of the age of 
superstition, into an age of real devotion. 
This age, beholding this excess with dis- 
gust, has removed in part the incongruous, 
and nearly restored many of these fabrics 
to their pristine grandeur; and partial ruin 
in others has effected the selfsame thing. 
There is a dignity in simplicity, at which 
no complication, however artfully arranged, 
can arrive, much less surpass. When every 
space between the columns, at the ends of 
the aisles, and. the recesses and spaces in 


all directions, were crowded with projecting 
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altars and shrines, and even with chapels, 
each loaded with florid ornaments, these 
fabrics within the” fabric, however elegant 
in themselves, confused the effect, leaving 
to the eye no prominent object whereon to 
dwell, and, like repletion on the palate, in- 
duced disgust; yea, such is the spectacle 
presented by a Roman Catholic cathedral 
at the present hour. The cathedrals and 
churches which are ——— by Protestants, | 
being partly stript of these incumbrances, 
resent a more chaste outline, and approach 
their ancient grandeur;' but it is in the 
ial ruin of one of these fabrics, that 
we behold the ancient grandeur of this 
order of architecture in perfection; there, 
stript of every extraneous projection, the 
pristine sublimity of the vast outline strikes 
the’ beholder with awe, and induces those 
feelings of veneration, which so highly de- 
light an intelligent mind. 
(To be continued.) 


YALOFF MAGNANIMITY. 


active, powerful, and warlike race of 
negroes, and esteemed the most hand- 
some of those people, who inhabit a great 
part of that tract of Africa, which lies be- 
tween the Mandingo states, on the river 
Gambia, to the south, and the Senegal, to 
the north and east. 

The Yaloffs differ from the Mandingoes, 
not only in language, but likewise in com- 


plexion and features. Their noses are not 
so much depressed, nor the lips so protu- 


In connection with this brief account of the 
Yaloffs, we cannot forbear mentioning an 
anecdote that redounds very much to the 
honour of Damel, their king. On occasion 
of a war between Damel and Abdulkader, 
king of Foota Torra, a country to the west 
of Bondou, the latter, inflamed wifh zeal for 
propagating his religion, sent an ambas- 
sador to Damel, accompanied by two of 
the principal Bashreens, who carried each 
a knife, fixed on the top of a long pole. 
When they obtained admission into the pre. 
sence of Damel, they announced the object 


_of their embassy in the following singular 


manner :—‘* With this knife, (said the am- 
bassador,) Abdulkader will condescend to 
shave the head of*Damel, if Damel will 
embrace the Mahometan faith; and with 
this other knife, Abdulkader will cut the 
throat of Damel, if Damel refuse to embrace 
it—take your choice.” Damel coolly re- 
plied, that he had no choice to make; he 
neither chose to have his head shaved, nor 
his throat cut: and with this answer the 
ambassador was civilly dismissed. 
Abdulkader with a powerful army in- 
vaded Damel’s country. The inhabitants 
of the towns and villages filled up their 
wells, destroyed their provisions, carried off 
their effects, and abandoned their dwellings 
as he approached. Thus he was led on 
from place to place, until he had advanced 
three days’ journey into the country of the 
Yalofis. Several of his men had died with 
fatigue and hunger by the way. This led 
him to direct his march to a watering-place 


berant, as among the generality of Africans; | in the woods, where his men, having allayed 


and although their skin is of the aes 


black, they are considered by the white 
traders as the most sightly negroes in this 
part of the continent. They are divided 
into several independent states or kingdoms ; 
which are frequently at war either with 
their neighbours, or with one another. In 
their manners, superstitions, and govern- 
ment, however, they have a greater resem- 
blance to the Mandingoes, than to any 
other nation; but excel them in the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth, spinning the wool to 
a finer thread, weaving it in a broader loom, 
and dyeing it of-a better colour. Their 
language is said to be copious and signi- 
fieant, and is often learned by Europeans 
trading to Senegal. Their Numerals are as 
follows : 


One—Ween Seven—Judom Yar 
Two~Yar Eight—Judom: Yat 
Three—Yat Nine—Judom Yanet 
Four—Yanet Ten—Fook 
Five—Judom | Eleven—Fooking 
Six—Judom Ween Ween, &e. 


Park’s Travels, vol. i. 


their thirst, lay down, overcome with fatigue, 
to sleep among the bushes. In this situa- 
tion, they were attacked by Damel before 
day-break, and completely routed. Many 
were killed, and a great number taken 
prisoners. Among the latter was Abdul+ 
kader himself, who was led, as a miserable 
captive, into the presence of Damel. The 
behaviour of Damel on this occasion is 
celebrated, in terms and sounds of the 
highest approbation, by the singing men. 
When his royal prisoner was brought before 
him in irons, and thrown upon the ground, 
the magnanimous Damel, instead of setting 
his foot upon his neck, and stabbing him 
with his spear, according to the custom in 
such cases, addressed him in the following 
manner ;—* Abdulkader, answer me this 
question. If the chance of war had placed 
me in your situation, and you in mine, how 
would you have treated me?” ~“ I would 
have thrust my spear into your. heart,” 
returned Abdulkader with great firmness; 
‘and I know that’a similar fate awails me.” 


“Not so,” said Damel ; “ my spear“is 
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deed red with the blood of your subjects 
killed in battle, and I could now give ita 
deeper stain by dipping it in your own; 
but this would not build up my towns, nor 
bring to life the thousands who fell in the 
woods. I will not therefore kill you in 
cold blood; but I will retain you as my 
slave, until 1 perceive that your presence in 
your own kingdom will be no longer dan- 
gerous to your neighbours ; and then I will 
consider of the proper way of disposing of 
you.” Abdulkader was accordingly retain- 
ed, and worked as a slave for three months ; 
at the end of which period, Damel listened 
to the solicitations of the inhabitants of 
Foota Torra, and restored to them their 
king. 


ESSAYS ON THE STRUCTURE AND ME- 
CHANISM OF THE OSSEOUS SYSTEM. 


(Continued from col. 234. ) 
Essay VII. 


Havinc enumerated, in our preceding 
essay, the bones of the hand and arm, 
let us next attend to those of the inferior 
extremities. Of the thigh-bone, or femur, 
and its articulations at the hip and knee, 
with the protecting patilla, we have already 
spoken; the bones of the leg, consisting of 
the tibia and fibula, have also been no- 
ticed; but it remains that. we should exa- 
mine the foot, and survey the arrangement 
of the bones which form it. 

The feet, although bearing a general 
similarity of outline to the hands, are not 
formed in man for grasping or retaining, 
but for progression only, and they exhibit, 
consequently, a peculiar difference in the 
arrangement of their osseous structure. As, 
however, the hand is divided into carpus, 
metacarpus, and phalanges, or the finger- 
bones, so the foot is divided into the tarsus 
or instep, the metatarsus, and the phalanges, 
or digiles pedis. 

The bones of the tarsus are seven, differ- 
ing greatly in size and‘ shape, yet all irre- 
gular and indefinite ; the first is the astra- 
galus. By this bone the foot is united to 
the tibia and fibula, the articulation is 
hinge-like, and secured in a manner espe- 
cially firm, by numerous and powerful 
ligaments. The next is the os calcis, or 
heel-bone, which is united to the astra- 
galus; then comes the os scaphoides, or 
naviculare ; the fourth, fifth, and sixth are 
termed ossa cuneiformia; the seventh, the 
os cuboides. These bones, conjoined to 
each other upon mutual articulating sur- 
faces, and bound together by ligaments, 
constitute the tarsus, which on the upper 


surface presents a considerable degree of 
convexity, having the inferior, to a certain 
extent, concave. To the four last bones of 
the tarsus, (viz. the os cuboides, and three 
cuneiformia, are attached those of the meta- 
tarsus, in number five in each foot, and 
similar in shape to those of the hand, 
although larger, and supporting the bones 
of the toes. These are fourteen in each 
foot, there being in the great toe only two, 
and in each of the rest three, as in the 
fingers; whereas in the hand, the thumb 
is formed of three bones, but, then, it is not 
connected to the carpus by an intervening 
metacarpal bone, of which it is deficient. 

If the bones of the tarsus and metatarsus 
are larger and stronger than those of the 
carpus and metacarpus, on the other hand, 
those of the toes are much smaller and 
shorter than those of the fingers; hence it 
is impossible that they should possess that 
pliability, that address and precision, with 
which the fingers are so beautifully gifted. 
Besides, there is no thumb to exert its 
antagonizing action, but the whole is con- 
structed for bearing the weight of the bod 
with a firm and even pressure on the susiele 
and so adapted for the purposes of walking, 
running, and leaping. In these modes of 
progression, the toes (and especially the 
great toe) are accordingly in greater or less 
requisition, and called to a corresponding 
service. For example; in the attitude of 
standing erect, the sole of the foot, and the 
toes, all press the ground evenly and firmly ; 
but in walking we first place the sole 
firmly down, then rise upon the toes of that 
foot, elevating the heel, bending them back 
at their articulations with the metatarsal 
bones, so as to rest upon them and the ends 
of these bones the weight of the body; 
while the other foot is thrown out for the 
next step. In leaping, which is produced 
by a vigorous and sudden extension of the 
limbs, as well as in running, in which the 
heel is kept elevated, so as not to touch, or 
but very slightly touch, the ground, it is 
upon the toes almost solely that the body 
bears, and from which it springs forwards. 
Weak therefore, and unendowed with ad- 
dress, as the toes may seem, we find them 
notwithstanding of high importance in the 
most necessary p of life; and con. 
tributing their part to the well-being of the 
whole. 

Having thus sketched an outline of the 
mechanism of the bones which form thé 
hands and feet in the human subject, let 
us glance at the comparative similarity or 
difference which these organs exhibit in the 
lower orders of the animal creation ; the ob 


ject is curious: passing along the chain from 
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man, the tribe first presents _ itself. 
This the quadrumana, The 
four extremities are formed for grasping ; 
the mechanism of the hands and feet is 
similar; the thumb on the feet antagonizing 
the toes, as well as on the hand the fingers. 
Animals of this order are evidently little 
adapted, from the conformation of the 
extremities, for walking; on the ground 
therefore their motions are irregular and 
awkward, but they are denizens of the 
forest, and dwell among the branches; and 
it is there, in their native climate, that they 
astonish the traveller by their strength, ac- 
tivity, and adroitness, 

We next arrive at the cheiroptera, con- 
sisting of the bats; a singular tribe of 
animals, characterized by an expanded 
membrane, uniting the anterior and pos- 
terior extremities, and enabling them to fly 
like the bird; to the bones of the arm and 
fingers, which are ‘elongated, we find this 
membrane attached, while they act as a 
framework or support, as the whalebone in 
an umbrella. The different genera of which 
this order consists, differ something from 
each other in the number of phalanges 
which form the fingers, and in minor parti- 
culars; but as it respects the extremities, it 
may be observed, that they are neither 
adapted for grasping nor walking. There 
is, however, a thumb, which is free, (that 
is, not united to the fingers by the mem- 
brane) unelongated, and furnished at the 
end with a hooked claw, by which the 
body is suspended during ge The 
hind legs are small and feeble, the toes 
unelongated, and free; in number five, of 
equal length, and furnished with claws. 

The order fere next presents itself; it 
comprehends animals differing much in 
habits and instincts: some inhabit the 
water, and are incapable of using the pos- 
terior extremities for walking on the land, 
while the fore feet can only aid them in 
crawling, as, for example, the seal. The 
majority, however, dwell on land, and have 
the limbs fully developed, but as they differ 
widely in their food, and the manner of 
ebtaining it, so they differ also in the con- 
struction of their feet, and in the rapidity 
and ease of progression. The plantigrada, 
for instance, walk on the soles of the feet, 
which are bare, and rest entirely on the 
ground ; the toes are five in number.. The 
hedgehog, tanrec, mole, racoon, badger, 
bear, and others, are examples. The digiti- 
grada, in walking use only the toes, which 
alone rest on the ground ; as, for example, 
the dog, hyena, and cat. The palmata 
are adapted chiefly for the water, in which 
they pass most of their time, although sleep 


and parturition are performed on shore? 
they are distinguished | by the shortness of 
their limbs, and in some species by the 
resemblance of the hind feet to palmated 
fins, the office of which they serve. The 
fingers and toes are always connected by 
intervening webs, so that they are rapid 
and expert swimmers, although slow, or 
even clumsy, on shore. The sea and 
river otter, the seal, and the walrus, are 
examples. 

The glires, or rodentia, are furnished with 
an imperfect clavicle, which gives to the 
fore-limbs a considerable share of freedom ; 
the fingers and toes vary in number; in the 
sciurus Madagascariensis, the great toe 
antagonizes the others. The fore-feet, or 
=a are capable of holding or grasping. 

posterior extremities are mostly the 
longest and strongest, and their progressive 
motion consists in a series of leaps, rather 
than regular steps: as examples, we may 
adduce the marmot, squurel, beaver, 
hare, &e. 

The pecora are all ruminating animals ; 
they are unfurnished with clavicles, the feet 
are formed merely for progression, cloven, 
and protected by hoofs. Where incisor 
teeth are wanting in ‘the upper jaw, the 
carron bones of the feet are formed by the 
union of the two metacarpal in the anterior, 
and two metatarsal bones, in the posterior 
extremities ; vestiges of lateral toes exist. 
Tn some species, however, there are incisor 
teeth in the upper jaw, as well as tusks; 
the upper. extremities of the toes, only, are . 
covered with small hoofs, and the whole 
arrangement of the foot approaches that of 
non-ruminant animals. 

The next order, bellue, comprehends ~ 
animals having few properties in common ; 
—and, especially as it regards the feet, 
exhibiting marked distinctions.— In_ all, 
however, the feet are formed for progres- 
sion only. In the horse, the foot is en- 
closed in one entire hoof, in the inside 
of which, however, the vestiges of two 
toes are discoverable;—in the hog, the 
foot is bifid ;—in the hippopotamus, there 
are four hoofs on each foot ;—in the rhi- 
noceros, three ;~—in the tapir, four before 
and three behind ;— in the elephant five. 

In the cetacea, or whales, the forefeet 
are formed. like fins, and the _hind-feet 
are united so as to form a horizontal tail; 
they all exist solely in the water, and are 
capable of moving through it with great 
velocity. 

The marsupialia, or animals furnished 
with a ventral pouch, (as the opossum, 
kangaroo, &c.) bear a near resemblance 
to the glires;—although some of the 
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genera in the t of the teeth 

proach the fere.—The rudiments of a 
Seotale exist, the fore-paws are capable 
of retaining and holding; in some spe- 
cies, as the — and others, the 
pane le of acting as a thumb ; 
—in some of the genera, the first and 
second toes of the hind-feet are united as 
far as the claws; one or two species are 
also capable of short flights, by means of 
an expanded skin extending from the 
anterior to the posterior extremities. 

The last quadruped we shall here notice, 
is the ornithorinchus, which with the 
echidna constitutes an order presenting ‘the 
most singular characteristics ;—these ani- 
mals do not suckle their young, nor indeed 
is it clear in what manner they are pro- 
duced ;—from the researches, however, 
of Sir E. Home, it would appear that 
they are oviparous, and this is almost all 
that can be said; as the manner of incu- 
bation, and the kind of food by which 
the young are nourished after exclusion, 
are both unknown; most likely, however, 
the egg is hatched within the mother.— 
These curious animals inhabit the banks 
of rivers and marshes, in New Holland, 
and when first brought to England, they 
excited the surprise. The snout 
resembles the bill of a duck. The toes 
on each foot are five, armed with strong 
claws, beyond which, in the fore-feet, 
extends a broad palmated membrane, or 
web. The hind-feet are webbed also, 
but the membrane reaches only to the 
roots of the claws.—In the male, however, 
at the joint of the heel there is a hollow 
horny spur or process, which serves as a 
sheath to an awl-shaped bone; this bone 
has a narrow slit in its apex, from which 
an internal canal proceeds through its 
length, and terminates in a bag, which 
rests upon the ligaments of the bones of 
the foot. The bag contains a venomous 
fluid, which, the spur being 
passes along canal, and is thus ne- 
cessarily injected into the wound or 
puncture this organ of defence is cal- 
culated to inflict. In the Linnean Trans- 
actions, there is an account of a servant 
of Sir J. Jamison suffering severely from 
an accident of this nature. There are no 
external ears; there are, however, auditory 
foramina. are very minute ; 


eyes 
imbedded deeply, and obscured by the 


fur—The skeleton is furnished with a 
sternum, clavicles, and scapule.—The 
body of the ornithorinchus is covered with 
thick soft fur, of a dark brown colour ; 
the length of the animal is thirteen or 
fourteen inches. 


We now arrive at the class of Birds, 
where we find the extremities presenting 
marked differences from those of the 
mammalia, The anterior extremities are 
termed wings, and are the organs of flight ; 
—the humerus, or shoulder-bone, is arti- 
culated with the scapula and clavicle, 
and also with the u/na and radius, answer- 
ing to the same in the human skeleton. 
The ulna supports the secondary quills, 
and presents on its upper surface, in many 
species, a row of tubercles—The radius 
is slender. There are two carpal-bones, 
elongated and delicate. The metacarpal-bone 
consists of two branches united at each 
extremity; and on its anterior edge, near 
its articulation with the carpus, the thumb- 
bone is situated, which supports the bas- 
tard wing, and is in many ies fur- 
nished at its extremity with a claw or nail. 
To the metacarpus are attached two fin. 
gers, both small,—the larger, however, 
consisting of two phalanges, the smaller 
of one. The inferior limbs consist of a 
femur, or true thigh-bone, articulated to 
the pelvis, and not appearing externally ; 
—that part usually but improperly termed 
the thigh, consists of two bones, the tibia 
and fibula. The tibia is complete, the 
fibula partial, never extending the whole 
length of the tibia, but perfectly ossified. 
The tarsus (improperly termed the leg,) 
consists of one bone; in some species 
lengthened to an enormous degree, as 
in’ the stork, flamingo, &c.; in others 
furnished with a process covered with 
horn, constituting a wea of offence, 
as in the gallinaceous tribe; at its lower 
extremity it is trifid, for the articulation of 
the of the three toes ;—the 
fourth or hind-toe in many species is 
wanting. Most birds, however, possess it, 
and some, in addition, are enabled to 
bfing the outer of the three toes backwards, 
so as to act in union with the hind-toe, 
thus rendering equal their antagonizing 
powers, and adding greatly to their capa- 
city of grasping or retention ;—the t 
is an example in point. The feet of birds 
offer, besides these, many differences, con- 
nected with their habits, and the nature 
of their food. In the eagle we behold 
formidable talons, a beak for lacerating, 
wings for swiftness, and an eye to mark 
the quarry from afar; all is harmonious, 
and one part is a reflector to the whole. 
Compare this with the swan ;—we have 
here feet incapable of-striking or tearing, 
unfurnished with talons, but expressly 
adapted for serving as oars to row the 
stately bird over the surface of the water. 
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They are fully webbed, which at once 
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denotes the habits to be aquatic ;—the 
neck, the back, and the whole configuration, 
are constructed accordingly ;—and thus, 
throughout the range of creation, con- 
trivance and wisdom are manifest. 

But it is time that we to 
another part of our subject ;—and in pur- 
suance of our plan, the skull next de- 
mands our attention—We have already 
stated the skull and vertebral column to 
be the principal parts of the skeleton; 
for in all red-blooded animals they con- 
stitute a requisite in their organization. 
The skull, both with regard to its struc- 
ture, and the important organs it encloses 
and protects, is by far the most interesting 
part of the skeleton, which can be offered 
to our consideration. We have reserved 
it for the last topic of our essays, and if 
its interest restrain us from a speedy close, 
we trust our readers will grant us their 
indulgence. 

The head is divided into two portions, 
viz. the face, and the skull or cranium.— 
For although, when speaking, in general 
terms, of the skull, the bones of the whole 
head are usually intended,—yet, strictly 
speaking, the word applies to that portion 
only by which the brain is immediately 
enclosed and defended. 

W. Martin, Hammersmith. 
(To be continued.) 


EARLY MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS OF 
THE BIBLE. 


Tue most ancient and most valuable book 
is the Bible, and of all others the most 
deserving our attention, even were it only 
as a specimen of the earliest literature ; but 
the holy volume has a stronger claim upon 
us. As the spring from whence flow all 
the blessed gifts of our divine Father—as 
the sacred reference for our guide through 
paths checkered with perplexities and ills— 
as the source of inexhaustible consolation 
and relief, when encompassed by sorrow’s 
powerful arm—as the beacon through which 
we learn how to live on earth—and lastly, 
as the ladder to climb to heaven,—we must 
hold its name ever dear to us, and treasure 
every fact connected with its existence. 


The Old Testament was first written in 
Hebrew, and afterwards translated into 
Greek about 275 years before the birth of 
Christ, by 72 Jews, by order of Ptolemeus 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt. The precise 
number of the Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Old Testament is unknown ; those written 
before the years 700 or 800 it is supposed 
were destroyed by some decree of the Jewish 
senate, on account of their numerous differ- 
ences from the copies then declared genuine. 
Those which exist in the present day were 
all written between the years 1000 and 1457. 
The manner in which these MSS. were writ- 
ten, is rather interesting. 

In the first place, then, the inspired 
language has been written upon various sub- 
stances—leaves, skins, vellum, paper, &c. 
and it is even probable that several of the 

rophets wrote upon tablets of wood. (See 
saiah xxx. 8.) Zacharias, the father of 
John the Baptist, when required to name 
his son, asked for a writing-table, and wrote 
“His name is John.” (Luke i. 63.) In the 
reign of the emperor Zeno, (485,) the re- 
mains of St. Barnabas were found near 
Salamis, with a Copy of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, in kien, laid upon his 
breast, written with his own hand, upon 
leaves of thyine-wood; a kind of wood 
particularly odoriferous and valuable. In 
the library of St. Mary, at Florence, is the 
whole New Testament on silk, with the 
Liturgy, and short Martyrology; at the end 
of it there is written in Greek, “ By the 
hand of the sinner and most unworthy 
mark ; in the year of the World, 6840, 
(that is, of Christ, 1332,) Monday, Dec. 
the 22nd.”* Some of the Greek MSS. 
were written all in capital letters; the small 
letters not being generally adopted until the 
close of the 10th century. Numerous curi- 
ous abbreviations also existed in them ; the 
first and last letters, and sometimes with the 
middle letter of a word only appearing, and 
the words not being separated. The fol- 
lowing literal rendering of Matth. v. 1, 3. 
according to the Codex Beze, or Cambridge 
MSS. of the Four Gospels and Acts, will 
convey to the reader some idea of the man- 
ner in which manuscripts were anciently 
written and printed :~ 


AN DWHENHEWASSETDOWN'CAMETOHIM 


HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 


BLESSEDARETHEPOORINSPT+ FORTHFIRSIS 


THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN, 


* Towuley’s Lilustration of Biblical Literature. 


+ SPT, is contracted for spirit. 
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ish historians mention some part of 
the Bible to have been translated into the 
mother-tongue in the beginning of the 8th 
century.* 

Amongst the Lansdown MSS, preserved 
in the British Museum, there is a volume 
stated to be 100 years older than Wickliffe’s 
time, (Wickliffe flourished about 1360.) 
This book has been considered, by no in- 
competent judge, even of a still earlier date, 
and as the first and earliest English transla- 
tion known. The following extract (the first 
chapter of Genesis) from this edition, is a 
highly curious and interesting specimen of 
early translations : 

“In ye beginning God made of nought 
hevene and erthe. For sothe the erthe was 
idil and voide; and derknessis werun on the 
face of depthe, and the spyrit of the Lord 
wos born on the waters. 

*‘ And God seide, lizt be maid, ond lizt 
wos made, and God siz the lizt it wos good, 
ond he departide the lizt fro derknesses, 
ond he depide ye lizt dai, ond the derk- 
nessis nizt, ond the eventyd and mornetyd 
wos made on dai. 

“And (God) seide, make we man to 
oure ymage ond likenesse, ond be he 
souereyn to the fisshes of the see, ond to 
the volatilis of hevene, and to unreason- 
able beestes of erthe, ond to eche creature, 
ond to erthe crepinge beest which is movid 
in erthe, and God moid of nought a man to 
his ymage ond likeness. God moide of 
nought him, male and female.” 

Several translations having appeared, we 
now come to the year 1526, when the New 
Testament, translated by Tindal, &c. was 
published by Grafton, which occasioned the 
then Bishop of London to issue a pro- 
clamation, demanding under “ poine of 
excommunication, and incurring the suspi- 
cion of heresie, oll ond singular such bookes 
conteyning the translation of the New Testa- 
ment_in the Engliche tongue.” This trans. 
lation, containing, according to the decree, 
“erroneous opinions, pernicious and offen- 
sive, seducying the simple people, attempty- 
ing by their wicket and perverse interpreta- 
tions, to prophanate the majestye of the 
scripture, ond craftily to abuse the most 
holy word of God.” ‘This prohibition was 
little regarded, consequently the bishops 
and clergy made great complaints, and 
petitioned the king. They were, however, 
very soon bought up by Bishop Tunstal 
and Sir Thomas More, and burnt at St. 
Paul’s Cross. 

The ignorant and illiterate monks were 
so much alarmed when the Testament 


Jen Aldemus translated the Psalms into Saxon, in 
sve. 


ap in our mother-tongue, that they 
declared from their pulpits, “ that there 
was ‘a new language discovered, of which 
the people should beware, since it was that 
which produced all the heresies; that in 
this language was a book come forth called 
the New Testament, which was now in 
every body’s hands, and was full of thorns 
and briers.” 

The Vicar of Croydon, in Surrey, to- 
gether with numerous other monks and 
priests, were also much terrified when the 
Scriptures first. ap in a printed 
volume, and the former thus expressed 
himself in a sermon preached at St. Paul's 
Cross :—“‘ We must root out printing, or 
printing will root out us.” long as 
ignorance and hypocrisy could stand against 
the infant strides of knowledge and truth, 
this doctrine was enforced ; but ultimately, 
as ever must be the case, bigotry and super- 
stition were soon, in this particular instance, 
torn from their haughty and oppressive 
throne, and the vicar’s prophecy was fully 
verified. 

1532. The first edition of the whole Bible 
in the English language (the translation by 
Myles Coverdale) was published by Grafton. 
It.was printed at Paris or Marsburgh, in 
Hessia. Six copies were presented to Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and Lord Cromwell. Lt 
was a folio, dedicated to the king, in the 
following manner: 

“Unto the moost gracyous soveraygne 
lord kynge Henry the eyghth, kynge of 
Englande and of France, lorde of Irelande, 
&e. Defender of the Fayth, and under 
God the chefe suppreme heade of the 
churche of Englande. 

“The ryght and just administracyon of 
the’ lawes that God gave unto Moses and 
unto Josua; the testimonye of faythfulness 
that God gave to David: the plenteous 
abundance of wysdome that God gave unto 
Sdlomon : the lucky and prosperots age 
with the multiplicacyon of sede which God 
gave unto Abraham and Sara his wife, be 
given unto you most gracyous prynce, with 
your dearest just wyfe and most vertuous 
pryncesse quene Jane.” 

This dedication is thus subscribed :-— 

“ Your grace’s humble subjecte 
“and daylye oratour, 
“ Mytes CoverDate.” 

It appears by what Coverdale says here, 
and Pow the Holy was 
now allowed to be read, and had, in Eng- 
lish; but not so always, for in some part of 
his reign, Tindal’s Bible was suppressed, by 
act of parliament; indeed, the Bible was 
absolutely forbidden to be read or expounded 
in our churches; but the Lord Chancellor, 
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the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
‘Captains of the Wars, Justices of the Peace, 
and Recorders of the Cities, might quote 

, to enforce their public harangues. 
A nobleman or gentleman might read it in 
his house or gardens, quietly and without 
disturbing good order; but women, artifi- 
cers, apprentices, journeymen, husbandmen, 
and la , were to be punished with one 


-month’s imprisonment, as often as they were _ 


detected in reading the Bible, either pri- 
vately or openly. “Nothing shall be taught 
or maintained contrary to the king’s in- 
structions ;” 32 Hen. VIII. c. 39. Such, 
however, was the privilege of a. peerage, 
that ladies of quality might read “ to them- 
selves alone” and not to others, “‘ any chap- 
ter in the Old or New Testament.” 

1536. About this time Bibles were order- 
ed to be set up in some convenient place 
within their churches, so that the pari 
ioners might resort to the same, and read it, 
and the charge of this book to be “ ratably 
borne between them and the parishioners of 
one side; that is to say, one half by the 
parson, and the other half by them.” 

1539. In this year a large folio Bible 
was printed, called Cranmer’s Bible, with 
the following title :— 

“‘The Byble in Englyshe. That is to 
saye, the content of all the Holy Scripture, 
bothe the Olde and New Testament, truly 
translated after the veryte of the Hebrue 
and Greke textes, by the dylygent studye of 
dyuerse excellent learned men expert in the 
forsayde tongues.” 

By a proclamation this year, it was or 
dained that every parish should buy a copy, 
under the py of 40s. The price of it 
bound: with clasps was 12s, The Popish 
Bishops, two years afterwards, obtained 
the suppression of this book, and thence- 
forth no Bible was printed or sold during 
the remainder of the reign of Henry, __ 

Edward VI. coming to the crown, 1547, 
Bibles were again permitted to be cireu- 
lated. 

Queen Mary ascending the throne, the 
Bible. was again suppressed; but was 
happily restored by Queen Elizabeth, and 
an edition of the largest volume published 
before 1562. 

1563.—March the 27th, a bill was brought 
into the House of Commons, that the Bible 
and the divine service might be translated 
into the Welsh tongue, and used in the 
churches of Wales. 

1566.—The edition published in 1562, 
having been sold, a new one now ap- 


1568.—A new translation, promoted by 
Archbishop Parker, came out, called the 


“ Great English Bible,” and sometimes “the 
Bible.” 
1572.—The above edition was again 
reprinted, and called “ the Holy Bible,” 
and had the distinction of being divided 
into verses, which was the work of different 


ps. 
1584.—The Papists now discovering that 


“it was — to prevent the circulation 
of the Scriptures 


in the vulgar tongue, 
printed a copy at Rheims, and called it 
the Rhemish Testament.” 

1603 to 1610.—The last and best Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible was that oc- 
casioned by the conference at Hampton 
Court, in 1603. At this meeting many 
objections were made to the “ Bishops’ 
Bible,” when, after due deliberation, it was 
recommended to have a new translation. 
King James accordingly issued an order to 
prepare one. ‘ Not for a translation alto- 
gether new, nor yet to make of a bad one a 
good one; but to make a good one better, 
or of many good ones, one best.” In 1604, 
fifty-four learned persons were appointed to 
this most important task ; but they did not 
commence until 1607, when the number 
were reduced, by deaths, to forty-seven. 
Notwithstanding this diminution in their 
number, they completed their work in 
three years, and dedicated it to King 
James. 

After this edition was published, the other 
translations dropped by degrees, and this 
beeame generally adopted. True, it was 
published by authority, but there was neither 
canon, proclamation, nor act of parliament 
to enforce the use of it. Selden, in speak. 
ing of this translation, says, “ the translators 
in King James’s time took an excellent 
way. That part of the Bible being given to 
him who was most excellent in such a tongue, 
and then they met together, and one read 
the translation, the rest holding in their 
hands some Bible, either of the learned 
&e- 

any found any fault, e; if not, 
they read on.” Pe W. B. 


NOT FORSAKEN.—A FRAGMENT. . 


“* Through life, in death, whate'er betide thee, 
To have that seraph form beside thee.” 


“T am not forsaken,” said Le Sage; 
“ the hand of affliction has been laid hea- 
vily upon me, but the same power which 
in its wisdom, visited me with sorrow 

distress, administered also a strength which 
enables me to bear the painful vicissitudes 
of human life. I have the consolations 
of the Christian, who, submitting his own 
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Not Forsaken. 


will to that of Heaven, beholds, in all the 
dispensations of Providence towards him, 
the indulgent and the chastening hand of 
a father: I have more, my friend,” con- 


tinued he, with much emotion, “I have | world where 


more than this; I have a daughter—ex- 
cuse a father’s feelings—who inherits all 
her mother’s gentleness and virtue, and 
whose only study is to cheer the bereaved 
heart of her remaining parent. 

“These consolations,” returned Philo, 
“are peculiarly yours ; they are the natu- 
ral consequences of fervid piety to Heaven, 
and the solicitude which you 
have displayed towards her who is to be 
the joy and comfort of your declining 
age, and whose smile of purity shall s 
to your soul that » Of which it is 
truly said, that it endureth for ever.” 

Sage took Philo by the hand, and 
led him into the garden. He pointed 
out to him the small white marble urn, 

to the memory of his deceased 
wife. There was a beautiful myrtle be- 
side it, which Flora was endeavouring to 
train round the cenotaph. It had been 
planted by her mother; her father looked 
upon it with interest, and she valued it 
highly as a memento of her dear deceased 
se Le Sage indulged his feelings 
or a few moments, and stood wrapped in 
sorrowful reminiscences. Rousing him- 
self, at length, from his reverie, he ex. 
claimed to his companion: “I cannot 
expect that these things should greatly 
interest you, but you have a sensible heart, 
and can appreciate the feelings of a hus- 
band and father. When I look, Philo, 
on these emblems of mortality, a strange 
mixture of different emotions move me 
rowful, despondent can- 
not forget the loss I have sustained, or 
how that loss has _ supplied to me. 
Perhaps I ought to‘ have no feeling but 
that of gratitude, if I would do justice to 
my daughter’s merits, for she is all a 
duteous, loving child {can be; “my dream 
by night, my pondered thought by day,— 
my sweet companion, pupil, tutor, child !” 
Le Sage, again overcome by his feelings, 
suffered Philo to lead him into a little 
arbour that was near; the jasmine and 
woodbine which covered the trellis-work 
had been trained by the hand of Flora ; 
—_ could her father rest so well as 

re 


Le Sage was one of those truly great 


minds which ‘bear affliction as best be- 
comes men and Christians. He was too 
sensible not to feel, and acutely feel, the 
sufferings of humanity, but he refered 


346 
them to their and ultimate 
design. Looking beyond the narrow 
limits of mere mortal vision, his eye was 
humbly, i 

vicissitude will not be known, 
and whose joys are of that unmixed 
description, that they cannot fade. Yet 
was a man feelingly alive to 
the distresses of his fellow-men. Chris. 
tianity had taught him resignation, but 
had not wra his heart in coldness ; 
it had taught to sorrow not as those 
without hope, but it did not lead him to 
condemn all expressions of grief as futile 
and ions and 


effeminate. He bore privations 
sufferings as becomes a man, but he 
felt them asa man. He was a 
to the proud, calculations 
philosophy, which refuse to consider pain 
as an bn and which, at the best, could 
only inculcate a stoical indifference or a 
total apathy, but could never throw one 
of comfort over the rugged path of 
life, or lift the soul for an instant above 
the dark confines of the grave. 

Le Sage had recovered his usual firm- 
ness and strength of mind, and was dis- 
coursing with Philo on subjects of litera- 
ture and philosophy, when at the bottom 
| vista leading to the 

en, a female elegant appearance 
roaching towards them. A 


also 


Philo contemplated with increasing interest 
the approach of the fair —— pe She 
came, not in the consciousness of superior 
beauty, tripping along like a Parisian 
belle, or a female of the haut ton, but 
with that modest dignity of carriage which 
always distinguishes the truly virtuous 
woman, above the flippant part of 
sex. She advanced towards her 
with an expression of love and res 
Le Sage took her hand mechanicall Y 
pre to walk 


look of fatherly love beamed on. the 
countenance of Le Sage. “It is Flora,” 
said he ; “she has prepared our evening 
meal, and is coming to find me, and 
lead me to the house, as is her custom.” 
ora,” said he, 
Philo, of whom you s 
She curtsied. “Your supper 1s waiting ; 
for you, father,” said. the lovely girl in a 
voice, not less sweet than that which fell f 
parent in paradise. “ Fa' '—no words 
can describe the tone and " gesture with ; 
which this fond appellation was spoken, : 
nor any artist portray the expression of 
love which beamed in the countenance iN 
| cf both father and daughter. Terms suf- 
| ficiently ‘ delicate and expressive have 
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never yet been found to describe that beau- 
tiful and holy tie 
“‘ Which binds the daughter to her father’s breast.” 
Le ,» accompanied by Philo, and 
holding delights 4 set forward 
towards the house. When they arrived 
in the drawing-room, every thing around 
indicated the deep ‘attention which Flora 
devoted to her father’s happiness. With 
an acknowledgment of thankfulness to 
Heaven, they sat down to their repast, and 
when it was over, the prayer, and the 
evening song of praise, brought them into 
the immediate presence of Deity, and 
restored to them the departed wife and 
mother whom they had so lately lost. If 
we should attempt to describe the interest- 
ing appearance of Flora whilst kneeling 
by her father’s side, it would only serve 
to show how very inadequate human lan- 
guage is to express purity and beauty 
approaching to perfection. Let us forbear 
to say more: there are flowers whose 
texture is so beautiful and delicate, that 
to touch is to injure them; and whilst we 
attempt to give their meed of praise, we 
sully them with our breath. 
T. Rose, London. 

PURGATORY. 
[The following is a literal transcript of a 
paper, the contents of which are now in 

li operation in Dublin. We have been 
informed that a similar contrivance to raise 
money is established at Preston, Lanca- 


PURGATORIAN SOCIETY, 

Instituted March 29th, 1806, and held at 
the Evening Free School, No. 43, Meath 
. Street, Dublin. 
In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
. the Holy Ghost: Amen.—* It is, therefore, a 
holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they may be loosed from their sins.”— 
2 Mac. xii. 45. - 


Tue members who compose the Society of 
Office for the Dead, which commenced, on 
the above day, at the said place, adopting 
the spirit and meaning of the above sacred 
text, and wishing, in conformity to the 
divine precepts of the Holy Catholic 
Church, to extend their charitable views 
beyond the grave, by relieving, as far as in 
them lies, the suffering souls in purgatory, 
and inviting all tender-hearted Catholics, 
who have a feeling sensibility of the duty 
they owe their departed parents, relations, 


in the charitable and pious purpose of 


by the most easy means imaginable, have 


and friends, who probably may stand more | 
in -need of their commiseration at present, | death, another at the expiration of a month, 
than at any period of their lifetime, to assist | 


shortening the duration of their sufferings | 


agreed to, and adopted, the following 
rules: viz.— 

1, That the affairs of this institution shall 
be regulated by the superior, rectors, and 
six of the members, who compose the 
Office for the Dead, who shall attend on 
every Sunday and Wednesday night, at 
nine o’clock throughout the year, at the 
above-named place, or any other place, 
which may be hereafter appointed, and 
there with attention and devotion recite the 
office for the dead, agreeable to the inten. 
tion’that shall be then mentioned. 

2. That every well-disposed Catholic 
—e to — to the relief of the 
suffering souls in pu » shall one 
ated to the procuring of masses, to be 
offered up for the repose of the souls of the 
deceased parents, relations, and friends, of 
all the subscribers to the institution in par- 
ticular, and the faithful departed in general. 

3. That the superior, rectors, and council 
shall continue in office for six calendar 
months, at the expiration of which time, 
candidates shall be nominated by the per- 
sons in office, who shall give due notice to 
the whole body of members who compose 
the office for the dead, that they may 
punctually attend on the first Sunday night 
in November, at seven o’clock, and on the 
first Sunday night in May, at eight o’clock, 
for the purpose of electing a superior, rec- 
tors, and council, to serve for the ensuing 
six months, and so in succession. 

4. That any male subscriber who may 
be disposed to become a member of the 
office for the dead, shall be first reported by 
one or more of the members of the office, 
to the superior, rectors, and council, who 
shall investigate his character, and, if found 
well conducted, shall on that account only 
be admitted a member, and on no other 
account whatsoever. 

5. That each member, on entering this 
society, do purchase a copy of these rules, 
in order to defray the expenses incurred by 
printing, and other contingencies ; and that 
the money arising from the weekly sub- 
scriptions shall be disposed of to the most 
necessitated clergymen, who will be re- 
= to give receipts for what they are 

aid. 

: 6. That the spiritual benefits of this in- 
stitution shall be conferred in the following 
manner, viz.—Each subscriber shall be 
entitled to an office at the time of. their 


and one at the end of twelve months after 
their decease, also the benefit of the masses 
which shall be procured to be offered by 
the money arising from subscriptions, and 
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which shall be extended to their parents, 
relations, and friends, in the following 
order : that is to say, their fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and, if mar- 
ried, husbands, wives, and children, if they 
have any departed who have lived to 
maturity. 

7. That every member of the office for 
the dead, who serves the society in the ca- 
pacity of superior, shall, at the time of his 
death, be entitled to three masses, to be 
offered up for the repose of his soul, and 
also every member who serves the office of 
rector, shall be entitled to the benefit of 
two masses, and every subscriber, without 
distinction, shall be entitled to the benefit of 
one mass each, provided that such member 
or subscriber shall die a natural death, be 
six months a subscriber to the institution, 
and be clear of all dues at the time of their 
departure ; that care shall be taken by the 
surviving superior and rectors, that such 
soul- masses are punctually performed, 
agreeably to the intent and meaning of this 
institution. 

8. That the superior, rectors, and coun- 
cil, be empowered to make, as occasion 
may require, such by-laws as they shall 
think expedient, provided they do not in- 
terfere with the spirit of these rules; the 
said by-laws are to be laid before the 
body at large, for their approbation, and 
that four shall form a quorum on the council. 

9. That the superior shall, on eyery 
All-Souls-Day, advance to the parish priest 
of Meath-street chapel, whatever sum is 
necessary for obtaining an insertion in the 
mortality list of the altar, the names of the 
parents, relations, and friends, of all the 
subscribers to the institution, to be recom- 
mended to the prayers of the congregation, 
at every mass throughout the year. 

N. B. Subscriptions received every Sun- 
day night as usual, and new subscribers 
registered. 


POETRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
“GO AGAIN SEVEN TIMES.” 
1 Kings xviii. 43. 


Wuewn ancient Carmel, vast, abrupt, and steep, 

Lifts its blue summit o’er the midland deep, 

The Prophet kneel’d, to pray that genial rain 

Might spread fresh verdure o’er the scorched plain : 

For God, to punish Israel’s sin, bad baun'd 

of heaven, and drought consum’d the 
and: 

Each spring had fail'd, and every blade of grass; 

The earth seem’d iron, and the heavens brass; 


And three long years the sluices of the sky 
Their influence to a guilty land deny, 
Turning the vales where milk and honey flow’d 
To barren wilds, gaunt famine’s dread abode. 
At length the penal vengeartce pass’d away, 
And melting Mercy heard the Prophet pray; 
Inspir'd the faith that turn’d aside the rod, 
And touch’d with tenderness the heart of God. 
He bow’d, he pray’d, but still the sky was clear, 
Nor sound of gust, nor sight of cloud, was near ; 
Then from the earth on which he lean’d bis head, 
The Prophet rose, and to his servant said, 
“ Haste to the summit, the horizon sweep, 
“ And cast thine eyes along the distant deep “y 
He went, he gaz’d upon the sky and main, 
Still there was nothing—not a sign of rain; 
Elijah said, “ Go seven times”—and bow’d 
His face between his knees—and now a cloud, 
Small as a human hand, at first appear’d, 
But quick as thought the mighty column rear’d 
Along the sky—and black and wide it spread, 
winds whistled round the mountain’s 
ead,— 
Say, muse, what truth dost thou from this deduce? 
Has it a moral, meant for Christian use ? 
Yes, pilgrim, listen! there are gems and gold 
Beneath the surface of this common mould. 
In all thy trials through this world of wo ; 
In all thy ills, and thou hast ills to know, 
Go to thy God, in patience, for redress ; 
Go seven times ! and each the promise press ; 
But leave to him the mode, the time, the place 
To hear thy prayer, and remedy thy case: 
Be not impatient of a quick reply, 
He may delay it, but he can’t deny! 
Pray, wait, and watch—then watch, and wait, and 
pray,— 

And do it seven times on every day ; 
Thy full deliverance is surely plann’d, 
Although it come but as a little hand : 
The blessing in some simple medium lurks, 
For not by miracle, but means, he works! 

J. MARSDEN. 


THE WAY OF TRUE REST. 
(In Cella, Codice, Christo.*) 


Say, dost thou aspire after rest ? 
The wish of the gay and the grave ; 
Or covet an halcyon nest, 
Or “ otium cum dignitate” crave? 
O! listen awhile to my song, 
No syren allures to destroy ; 
Ob! listen, ye fair and xe young, 
T'll show you the pathway of joy. 


It is not in bustle and show, 
Gay circle, or vanity fair ; 
It is not in belle or in beau, 
Pearl necklace, or tresses of hair : 
Books, rarities, pictures, and coins, 
The garden, the park, or the bower ; 
The table where luxury dines 
Ne’er yielded so pleasant a flower. 


The theatre, opera, dance, 

The festival, birth-night, or ball, 
The fribble imported from France, 
The beauty that captivates all, 

Are counterfeit mimics of joy, 
Which oft on the senses impose, 

Right reason discovers the lie, 
_A death-bed their vanity shows ! 


® Thomas a Kempis died in 1471, in the 91st 
ear of his age. Ina painting near his tomb. 
e is represented as sitting ina chair; a monk, 
on his knees before him, inquires, “ ‘Thomas, 
where shall I with certainty find true rest?” 
To which he replies, “ Never canst thou find 
certain rest, but in the Cell, inthe Bible, and in 
Christ, (in Cella, Codice, Christo.”) See Townley's 
Biblical Literature, vol. i. p. 328. 
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Retirement, the Bible, and Christ, 
Are heaven's true patent for Rest, 
These, these, are the pearls only priz’d 

By those who have bliss for a guest: 
Truth, reason, and virtue their clue, 

They paradise pleasures acquire, 
A peace that is evermore new, 

A joy that can never expire ! 


’ Retirement, composes the mind, 

When ruffied with business and care ; 
For calm meditation is join’d 

To silence, reflection, and prayer. 
The world and its follies shut out, 

The soul in communion above, 
Has joy that admits not a doubt, 

In Penitence, Pardon, and Love! 


The Bible, my mentor and creed, 
What comforts its pie unfold ! 
Of Covenant Mercy I read, 
And talk with the sages of old. 
The Terra Incognita shores, 
By the lamp of the prophets I trace ; 
I read, and my fancy explores 
The regions of glory and grace! 


The deeds of my future estate ; 
My title to pardon is this ; 
The promise that opens the gate ; 
The chart that directs me to bliss: 
A sketch of new-covenant love ; 
A record of mercy divine, 
Proclaiming the Lamb and the Dove ; 
The ransom and Comforter mine! 


But Christ, in his merit and might, 
wef purest affections engross ; 

He charms with an endless delight ! 
He saves, by the blood of the cross! 

His name is sweet melody’s chord ; 
His mercy is misery’s ray ; 

All heaven delights in the Lord! 
The light of eternity’s day! 


Say, ye who decipher the sky 
And analyze ocean and land, 
Can nature’s arcana supply 
A trio so lovely and grand? 
I have found the philosopher’s stone, 
But not in earth, ocean, or air, 
Ureka ! the bliss is my own ! 
In Jesus, my Bible, and Prayer ! 


Worcester, J. MaAnspDen. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


‘Waewn Autumn’s leaf lies sear upon the ground, 
Ampgatare seems to wait the awful pause, 
The coming desolation of a world ; 
When all its beauty, all its wonted bloom, 
Stripp’d bythe wintry wind’s rude chilling blasts, 
At once disclose its sad, tho’ mournful tale ; 
Ah! then the mind, attuned in consonance 
With the faded year, doth seek for kindred scenes 
Of sombre pleasure, and of grave delight. 
She loves the churchyard’s site, and charnel vault, 
The cloister’s gloom, and silent sepulchre ; 
Or, lonely musing, treads the eve f aisle 
Of venerable pile, or proud cathedral. 
Led by such thought, I sought the Abbey walls, 
Fit spot to raise the mind to contemplation, 
And bid it fasten on eternal things. 
Solemn and slow, I bent my thoughtful steps, 
As thro’ the gloomy cloisters, death-like still, 
I reach’d the threshold of its sacred porch. 
My very footsteps echoed thro’ the pile, 
As on I passed, to gaze among the tombs, 
Struck by the vast and deep solemnity 
Of this thrice hallow’d one the spirit shrinks, 
Itself astounded, mid the deepetpose 
‘That wraps th’ illustrious dead-—Here I beheld, 
h in his own sad marble monnment, 
crumbling relics of once sceptred kings. 
¢ Warrior, prostrate in the lowly dust, 


Is silent as the marble that records 

His empty trophies, and achievements genes s 
The sage historian, and the mitred head, 

In one cold grave together sleep.—The bard, 
Whose tuneful harp pour’d forth its loftiest strain, 
Taught by the hand now motionless in death, 
Can sweep the chord no more.—The patriot,* 
Whose burning lip of eloquence awoke 

(Amid his country’s wrongs) a Tully’s strain, 
And drew from list’ning senators perforce 

The long and loud. applause.—But oh! how 


changed ! 
The xe that piercing beamed with heaven's own 


re, 
(Th’ immortal mind’s once silent orator, 
That oft-times speaks more eloquent than words,) 
Is closed in darkest night. The lip is sealed 
In mute oblivion ; while the speechless tongue 
Is husbed to all its wonted harmony. 
The only frail memorial that survives, 
Of cherished worth, with foud remembrance 
fraught, 
Is the cold marble record of decay, 
The “ storied urn, or animated bust.” 
Ah! is it thus ?—must all th’ exploits of man, 
His proud achievements, and illustrious deeds, 
‘That burning wish for immortalit 
For which he sighed—the glory of a name; 
Alas! is this his only recompense, 
To be entombed among the kingly dead, 
Here to repose, amid funereal pomp, 
Within the precincts of this wondrous pile? } 
This, this is all the boasting world can give, 
That of itself is one vast sepulchre, 
The gilded mockery of its own decay. 
Magnificent, vast, and proud mausoleum, 
We cannot gaze, but feel inspiring awe, 
A secret thrill of wonder and delight, 
As, upward glancing, fix our roving eye 
In mute amazement o’er thy fretted roof ; 
Or turning, catch with sudden view the distant 


arch, 
Th’ emblazoned monument, and the long-drawn 
sle. 
Here. arose the loud and pealing organ, 


With dulcet notes of thousand instruments, 
Music’s own jubilee ;—that thro’ the nave, 


In, willing anthems, struck upon the ear 


In awful peans harmonious ;—a tribute 
Raised, in Handel’s praise commemorative. 
Thou pile of hoar magnificence, where oft 
The cowled monk hath trod in aneient times 
be pavement,-—where mightiest monarchs, 
Robed in regal state, enthroned have sat ;—here 
the golden sceptre—while o’er their 
rows 

The glitt’ring pomp, and garniture of kings 

irst blazoned forth the royal diadem, af 
Thou pinnacle of glory, the palace 
Of grim death ;—the dark cemetery that holds 
Th’ ennobled great,—the mighty of our land. 
Thou cunning piece of handy workmanship, 
That hast survived the crumbling touch of time, 
While other fanes lie prostrate in the dust ; 
Thou monument of a nation’s greatness, 
Beautiful Abbey ;—the sight of whose proud 
Gothic architecture hath enkindled, 
In the breast of ardent youth, that throbbing 
Impulse, which doth excite to loftiest deeds. 
The rapt enthusiast in poetic lore, 
The ehild of fond imaginings, might here, 

hakespear, drink new and inspiring draughts 
From inspiration's fount.—The darling sons 
Of science, and divine philosophy, 
yet to a Newton point exultingly, 
And to a kindred elevation rise ; 
That, fired by genius, wit, and eloquence, 
Like those illustrious compeers of their day, 
yo climb the steep ascent that leads to fame, 
And leave, like them, in honour’s temple reared, 
Some record ’graved on monumental stone. 
Dee. 1828. J.S. He 
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THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR. 


(By R. Shelton Mackentie.) 
** She fell unwept—Gehenna of the nations.” 


A THOUSAND lords before Belshazzar met, 
At the rich palace of Asbyria’s king : 
Imperial dainties and rich wines were set 
Before the guests, for mirth and wassailing. 
And woman's smiles were there, and eyes of jet 
Flung passion-glances thro the glittering ring, 
And many a brimming cup that eve was crowned, 
To the fair dames, as went the revel round. 


Belshazzar’s brain was fired, he could not hold 
The pride that rosé, beneath his diadem,— 

‘< Bring forth the cups of silver and of gold, 
That, from the temple of Jerusalem, 

The king, my conquering father, brought of old ; 
We and our princes shall drink ont of them !’-- 
Thas spoke the monarch, and the cups were brought, 
With precious gems and coriouscarvings wrought. 


Out of these cups they drank, and vainly praised 
Their idel-gods, as went the red wine round : 
And musie lent her charms, and beauty blazed: 
Within that banquet could a sigh be found ? 
Light joy and jocund mirth were soothly raised 
n every breast, and there might well abound, 
For on that évé all things were brightly blent, 
To make the gorgeous feast magnificent. 


Rich sculpturé there had raised bis skilful hand, 
Waking almost to life the Parian bust: 
And painting had depicted all, that land, 
Or sea, or sky contained of breathing dust : 
Magnitficence had way’d her magic wand 
Above that scene of proud Belshazzat’s last : 
And night was treading on the steps of day, 
Where, at that feast, sat down the proud array 


Of all Assyria’s lords before her king !— 
There too, fair beauty sat in state, and smiled— 
Sweet smiles, for ye what varied worships spring ! 
And speaking looks all silently beguiled 
The hours, as love's imagining 
Flush’d her white cheek ; and beautifully wild, 
Wav’d back the tendrils of her raven hair, 


Which seem’d, in such a scene, like banners ig the 


air. 
So free they wanton’d with the vassal breeze 
That sported on light wings thro’ the gay hall, 
Giving the very flowers mute eestacies.— 
Dashing white spray from the cool waterfall 
Which shone before a grove of fragrant trees,— 
Stirring the ivy of the coronal 
Which, on that evening, on the hot brow shone 
Of proud Belshazzar, king of Babylon! 


And there werethrilling sounds from lyre and lute, 
There were ricli clusters of the purple grape, 
= were sweet breathings from the soft Greek 

ute,— 
And many a dancer’s half aerial shape. 
Ha !—wherefore are the lips of music mute? 
Why, lialf-uprisen, doth Belshazzar gape ? 
He sees a hand, and it is seen by all, 
Tracing strange words upon the palace-wall ! 


His countenance was chang’d, his thoughts were 
pain, 
ow grew moveless, and his heart grew 


cold ; 
Then sank he down upon his throne again, 
And summon’d all his men of wisdow’o! 
Chaldeans and astrologers—’twas in vain. 
None could the marvel ofthe words unfold ; 
The king was troubled, all his joyance fied, 
He bowed his head, and sat as one astonished, 


prophet-power that s glowing breast, 
For unto him the Lord had given alone ns 
That knowledge which his will denied the rest. 
His vision saw the streets with murders strewn, 


The Medes and Persians in the rich spoils drest. 
Belshazzar heard the warning: but in vain, 
He smil’d, and tarn’d to bis feast again, 
124.—-voL. xr. 


Poetry. 


| Shouted alo 


That night Darius and his armies came, 

in countless numbers rushed the Persians on. 
Soon was Belshazzar's palace robed in flawe. 

He called upon his lords, but they had gown, 
his idol Baal’s name, 

And cursed him in his4re ; when Babylon, 
Scene of his lusts, beheld him call in yain:— 
That uight Belsbazzarlay among the slain ! 


{It is not a little remarkable, that sacred and 
profane history aré at issue as to the name of 
the conqueror of Babylon. The former attributes 
its downfall to Darius, the latter to Cyrus. 
Now the very site of Babylon is: matter fer con- 
jecture,—In this how truly 
“ There is obscurity and fame, 

The glory and the nothing of a name.” 
HOME. 
Lines at Parting :—From a Young Officer in the 
Army to bis Wife. 
Tue packet is ready: how sickens my heart! 
Each feeling is tiven. Alas! do we part? 
The surges of passion drive o’er me their foam ; 
My happiness, dearest, is sever’d from home! 


The bosom of ocean will heave thee away, 

Tho’ sorrow, all eching, would linger and stay ; 
But brighten, my sweetest !—Our Erin will be 
A home to my darlings, a parent to thee. 


The bugle that gladdens the veteran’s core, 

Shall quicken my pulses of pleasure no more 

Ere, graced with his honours, thy soldier be found 
At home, with embraces of tenderness bound. 


To-morrow the vessel will bear me along 

To lands oriental, with music and song; 

But ne’er shall a fibre, that parting bas wrung, 
Expand, till the chorus of home shall be sung. 


As over the billows my troubles shall flow, 
tempest above me, the waters below, 

The turtle of comfort can visit my bark, 

And bless'to my spirit the home of an ark. 


Ve idolized rivers which rove in the East; 

Ye thickets of danger, abodes of the beast ; 

Ye pagods or idols, offensive to view ;— 

Ab Dhow shall your foreigner home among you? 


Anon, in the poe domain of the sun, 
The land by the greatness of Albion won, 
A Zion, arising with temple of prayer, 
May open the gates of a home for me there. 


How, then, shall affection’s devotional flames 
Inspirit my breastplate of jewels and names !— 
The husband and father, where’er he may ream, 
Is ever anointed the priest of his homie. 


My colours may scorch in eruptions of fight, 
As hotly they rush on the armies of might ; , 
Bui thoughts of my home with enchantment *ill 


come, 
To hearten me more than the trumpet or drum. 


If merey propitiously smile on my life, 
And raise me in sickness, and shield me in strife, 
And guard in temptation, and save me from harm, 
Until I regain thee, my home and my c’ 
O then! what a symbol of heaven will be 
The meeting of rapture! the breast's jubilee |— 
The tones of our cherubs, with home's happy noise, 
Will echo the chime of our new-marriage joys! 
Dover, Feb. 10th, 1829. Jacop Samira, 
“GO AND SIN NO MORE.”—John, Chap. 8. 
Woman! if e’er by wayward passions sway'd, 
Thy heart beguiled to folly 
If e’er, thro’ guilt in witching smiles array’d, 
Thy chastened soul in sorrow droops ; 


’ Then wash away, with tears of anguish deep, 


The many griefs that wound thee sore ; 
Go to thy Saviour, who can with thee weep, 
- Who bids thee “Go, and sin no more.” . 
R, Montcomsay. 


Bath. 
Qa 
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Review.—An Inquiry into the Popular 
Notion of an Unoriginated, Infinite, 
and Eternal Prescience, for the purpose 
of -ascertaining whether that Doctrine 

supported by the Dictates of Reason, 
and the Writings of the Old and New 
Testaments. By the Rev. James Jones. 
12mo. pp. 203. W. Baynes. Lon- 
don. ‘1828. 


** Courace to think,” says the motto, in 
the title-page of this volume, “ is infinitely 
more rare than courage to act; and yet the 
danger in the former case is only imagi- 
nary; in the latter, real.” Admitting the 
correctness of this very questionable posi- 
tion, it must be acknowledged that there 
are in the present day a very considerable 
number, and Mr. Jones is one of them, of 
remarkably courageous men. No one, who 
for a moment refers his mind to the nume- 
rous productions of the most free and in- 
dependent thinking, to which modern times 
have given birth, will be prepared to con- 
tend, that we live, in this respect, in dege- 
nerate days. The vassallage of human 
opinion, under which the intellectual and 
moral world for so many ages suffered, no 
longer exists. The present is emphatically 
the age of inquiry; and the danger to be 
apprehended is, that amid the universal 
manumission, liberty, in many cases, should 
run riot, and.abuse its privilege. The 
waters of knowledge, which the selfishness 
and tyranny of man had so long frozen 
and bound up, impatient of restraint, and 
bursting the mounds which formed unlaw- 
ful limits, are seen to flow impetuously 
through every channel, and too often, for- 
getful of their proper course, to inundate 
and destroy. 

We can tell Mr. Jones what is much 
more “ rare,” than courage either to think 
or to act, and that is, to temper courage in 
thinking and acting, with skill and discre- 
tion, to direct it to suitable objects, and for 
real advantage. [Enterprises undertaken 
presumptuously, and executed rashly, are, 
unfortunately, not uncommon in the mental, 
any more than in the physical world. Pride 
and vain glory have inspired many with 
courage to think—if there is any virtue in 
this. To oppose the prevailing sentiments 
and prejudices of men, to display their in- 
genuity in. raising objections to them, to 
shew themselves superior to the influence of 
early education and example, to attract at- 
tention by the novelty of their opinions, and 
astonish by their boldness and temerity, 
have, by a strange disorder of the mental 
vision, appeared at and magnanimous, 
and supplied a temptation to 
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indulge the wildest vagaries of thought, 
and to propagate the most monstrous 
errors. ‘To this spirit, in connexion with a 
yet more criminal one, that of malignity 
and hostility to the truths of the gospel, 
may be referred the motive which has 
prompted the numerous and laboured pro- 
ductions of infidels. Under the specious and 
imposing designation of “ free-thinkers,” 
they have been the most obsequious slaves 
of prejudice and pride ; and while profess- 
edly doing’ homage at the shrine of reason, 
they have bowed in heart before the idol 
form of a vain and contemptible ambition. 

In perusing this article, if it meet his 
eye, should Mr. Jones tax us with de- 
signing in these remarks an unfavourable 
bearing towards his production, we must 
candidly confess that we should be unable 
to plead not guilty to the charge. That 
the doctrine of divine prescience occupies 
a most important place in the orthodox 
creed, and that it has a most influential 
bearing upon points of theology, which 
have ever perplexed and divided the 
Christian world, is sufficiently obvious ; 
that Mr. Jones, in common with other men, 
should feel his mind burdened by this dif- 
ficulty, and be anxious to disencumber 
himself of it, that he may fancy he has at 
last discovered the clue to the mighty laby- 
rinth, and that he should be anxious to 
make known his discovery to the world, is 
both natural and laudable ; that in’ the exe- 
cution of this task he should manifest the 
earnestness and over-heated zeal of enthu- 
siasm, cannot excite surprise, and should 
by no means be matter of censure. 

Much has been written upon the subject 
of this treatise,—the topic is by no means 
exhausted ; and we were prepared cheerfully 
to follow Mr. Jones, or any other author, into 
the “ Inquiry” to which he invites us, though 
certainly not, with the writer, ‘for the pur- 

of ascertaining whether that doctrine 
epptheds.<e by the dictates of reason, and 
the writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” In connexion with this doctrine 
as a rational and scriptural truth, we have 
entertained no doubts, nor in truth has Mr. 
Jones succeeded in creating any. In spite 
of some reasoning, and more declamation 
and dogmatism, which he has employed, 
we retain, with unshaken confidence, the 
belief that Prescience “ unoriginated, in- 
finite, and eternal,” belongs to God; that 
it is a necessary attribute of the divine cha- 
racter; that it is essential to that moral go- 
vernment of the world, which Jehovah 
evidently exercises; that this doctrine is 
distinctly asserted in various of the 
sacred oracles, and, moreover, is undoubt- 
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edly proved by the fulfilment of scripture 
y- 
Pnthe perusal of the volume before us, we 


are free to confess, has sadly disappointed, 
and painfully grieved us. It is not the bad 
reasoning which it contains, that so much 
offends us, though that is deplorable 
enough, but the improper spirit which is 
manifested throughout the production. We 
do not for a moment question (our know- 
ledge of his character forbids it) the perfect 

faith of Mr. Jones. We are com- 
pelled to believe that he has the most en- 
tire conviction that the ——— he has 
broached are plain and indisputable truths, 
and that he firmly believes that the argu- 
ments by which he has attempted to sup. 
port them, are completely successful, and 
must appear so to every one who is capable 
of fully comprehending and adequately 
estimating them. And yet, were we to 
form an opinion solely from his book itself, 
we should be far wide of this idea. 

If the author had withheld his name 
from his volume, we should, in all proba- 
bility, have pronounced it the production 
of a disguised infidel; and with difficulty 
we should have believed, that it could be 
the work of a Christian divine, “ earnestly 
contending for the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” The tone of ridicule and sar- 
casm, of apparent irreverence and impiety, 
which the writer assumes, in treating upon 
the important and solemn theme of his dis- 
cussion, we are persuaded, is calculated to 
produce this impression upon the mind of 
every pious and judicious reader. 

In the spirit and temper of his produc- 
tion, Mr. Jones is in every way unhappy. 
Whatever may be his own opinion of the 
doctrine of Divine prescience, and however 
impregnable in his view may be the argu- 
ments by which he has defended that 
opinion, the very worst policy has dictated 
his mode of attack. In proportion as an 
error is prevalent, or confirmed by long 
standing in the minds of men, especially 
when it is associated with their religious 
feelings, an effort to expose, to overcome, 
and destroy it, should be prudent and wise. 
Difficulty, when duty commands us’ to 
meet it, ought never to create fear; but it 
should inspire caution. The task which 
our author has undertaken is bold in its de- 
sign, and is attended by infinite difficulty 
and hazard in the execution. He is not 


opposing the peculiarities of any religious 
sect, however numerous and respectable, 
but he is combating a doctrine, which has 
place in every orthodox, and, we may say, 
m every religious creed. He is in arms 
With the exception 


against Christendom. 
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fessors of religious truth, who 
'y half converted to infidelity, or, 
with Mr. Jones himself, are “ floundering 
in the sloughs of absurdity,” his opinions 
have not the advantage of, the sympathies 
and suffrages of any men. He must 
make converts, and this by the dint of 
argument and persuasion. The tide of 
universal prejudice runs against him ; and 
extraordinary dexterity, as well as vigour, 
are necessary, to force his way through the 
current. As we have before initimated, he 
has entered the arena “ in a questionable 
shape.” His bearing, to general view is 
dubious. | Whatever be his design, he 
has girded on the armour of infidels, and is 
wielding their weapons. This is bad tact ; 
if any hopé of success could exist, it has 
been defeated by this unskilful mode of 
penser. Mr. Jones must surely be 

tter acquainted with human nature, than 
to imagine that men are to be Aectored out 
of their opinions and belief. If argument 
will not convince, declamation and philippic, 
ridicule and banter, will not; such weapons, 
indeed, will only recoil upon the assailant. 
But our author has, antici these ani- 
madversions, and his vindication is, that he 
has a right to treat thus cavalierly his 
opponents. 

“ Falsehood has no claims upon courtesy, and 
error has no right to toleration ; and yet it is a 
notorious fact, that the doctrine of eternal pre- 
science is retained in the creed of most of its advo- 


cates, merely by the exercise of a theological 
toleration, or by that of a theoretical connivance.” 


No! we beg the writer’s pardon; he 
commits a notorious mistake. We will 
venture, in the name of the advocates of 
the doctrine of prescience, to affirm, that it 
is retained in their creed as an article of 
settled and sincere belief; and we challenge 
Mr. Jones to produce the shadow of proof 
from the writings of orthodox divines, of 
his bold and unwarranted assertion. The 
extract which he has made from a paper in 
the ninth volume of the Arminian Maga- 
zine, cannot be quoted as an authority, 
since we are persuaded the crude state- 
ments which it contains, are not in unison 
with the general opinions on this subject, of 
the Wesleyan denomination. . 

To identify this doctrine, as the writer 
does, with the most glaring religious errors 
which obtained during the darkness of the 
middle ages, is a most unwarrantable li- 
berty. When he has succeeded in con- 
vincing the world, by di ionate rea- 
soning, of the error of this doctrine; when 
the can convict mankind of yielding to it a 
mere verbal acknowledgment, after they 
suspect its truth, or are convinced of its 
falsity ;“ when, by his, or any other hands, 
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it 4s 
to upon it indignities wi i 
he has assailed it. 
.. But our author will probably challenge 
us, as he has done the fictitious opponent 
which he has introduced in his prefatory 
dialogue, to produce any sentiment or 
rase by which an improper spirit has 
manifested; we will therefore beg to 
refer him to a few paragraphs in his yo- 
lume, observing, that it is not against par- 


ticular sentiments or phrases merely, but’ 


against the general tone and temper of his 
production, that our objection lies. 

“Tt (the doctrine of an infinite prescience) is a 
species of theological yermin that has infested the 
sanctuary of the Christian chureh for many ages ; 
the worshippers of Jesus had even learned to vene- 
rate these hoary depredators as the hereditary and 
unalienable tenants of the mansion so that when 
any; person has begun to rid the house of God of 
these nocturnal enemies, by entangling them in the 
snares of his arguments, or committing them at 
once to the faithfal jaws of a logical deduction, he 
has thereby excited the sympathies of the whole 
Christian world, and drawn down upon his luck- 
less head a larger quantity of popular indigna- 
tion than did the cruel and sanguinary Herod, 
when he massacred the babes of Bethlehem.”— 
p. xi. 

“ And let me ask, why this vagabond hegooter of 
eternal prescience, that has been travelling over 
Europe for these fourteen ceutnries, should ‘not 
be kicked off the stage, hooted out of town ; trans- 
ported beyond the seas, or suspended from the 
gallows ?—p, 192. 

* The notion of an eternal prescience is the most 
invidious aud deleterious nostrum that was ever 
foisted upon the credulity of the human mind, 
and the most adulterating ingredient that was 
ever introduced into Christian theology.”—p. 193. 

“ A believer in, the doctrine of an eterval ‘pre- 
science is a mere religious griffith.” (griffin)—p.57. 

_Let Mr. Jones seriously review these 
, and similar ones which his vo- 
ume contains, and he will not, we think, 
persist in affirming that he is not conscious 
of any breach of courtesy in any thing 
which he has written, nor that he has been 
guilty of any offence against the claims of 
Christian charity. Should he ever, as we 
trust he will, undergo a change of opinion 
upon this subject, he will sincerely regret 
that such sentiments have been ever suf- 
fered to escape his pen. 

But it is time we notice the argumenta- 
tive part of the volume; for, says the au- 
thor— 

« Give me leaye to suggest, that it may not be, 
perchance, the fierceness of my spirit, or the 
harshness of my expressions, but the hardness of 
my arguments, that gives so much displeasure, 
for it is commonly the policy of a defeated dispu- 
tant, rather to complain of the spirit of his oppo- 
nent than to acknowledge the foree of his argu- 
mentation.”—p. xiv. 

. The principal objections which are in 
this volume urged against the doctrine of 
Divine prescience, as generally received, 
niay be thus briefly stated :--The Deity 


1. Actual existence is the only legitimate 
souree of knowledge ; and knowledge, even 
in the divine mind, cannot exceed the 
limits of positive existence. 2, Future 
events, contingent in re, cannot be objects 
of certain prescience. 3. The foreknow- 
ledge of moral actions is inconsistent with 
the moral probation of man, 4, The 
doctrine is wit. the 
moral t) » with his eternal ex- 


ow righteous government of the 
world, 
The first position is thus stated— 


“It is, I presume, agreed on by all parties, that 
in the order of nature, the knowledge of any fact 
or event must always be subsequent to its occur- 
rence ; because the fact or event itself must sup- 
port the knowledge of its existence. It is true, 
indeed, that knowledge must always imply the 
actual existence of an intelligent being, who is 
the possessor of that knowledge; and it is — 
true, that the existence of knowledge must always 
demonstrate the actual existence of the object of 
that knowledge. But we read of foreknowledge, 
and we believe in the existenee of foreknowledge ; 
and coppetally we believe that the Deity has a 

rescience of future events. How then is the sub- 

ct of foreknowledge to be understend, so as to 
be in unison with the sentiment at the beginning 
of this paragraph? The purpose of hah iy: 
about a future event, and the causation that is te 
securé the issue, are now in actual existence, ang 
are the real objects of the divine cognizance; bu’ 
the future event, which is in reality the object o 
his purpose, and therefore the object of bis antici. 
pation, is expressed as though it were purely an 
object of perception. And for this reason, although 
foreknowledge, in strict philosophical propriety, 
would be absolutely inadmissible, yet its applice, 
tion to an anticipated issue, is perfectly admis- 
sible, and quite intelligible. Causation implies 
issue; and, therefore, the knowledge of a cause, 
ingpliee the enticipation of its effect. For the 
will and purpose of the Deity must imply an anti- 
cipation of the consequent issue, and are a suffi- 
cient security for its future transpiration; and 
even if the knowledge of a principle or habit, in 
any being, must imply an anticipation of a conse- 
quent issye, andif such a knowledge be a snffi- 
cient warrant to expect that the issue will after- 
wards actually transpire, then there can be no 
impropriety in designating sech anticipations by 
the name of foreknowledge. Ard this, ] conceive, 
to be the legitimate and only sense in which the 
term prescience can be applicable to any actual 
Kasmedets whether it be human or divine.”— 
p- 37, 
It is understood then, that, in strict phi- 
losophical propriety, the term foreknow- 
ledge does net apply to the Divine Being ; 
but that when the Deity pu a future 
event, though that event may be referred to 
a very distant period, it is an object of 
God’s foreknowledge, The Deity can then, 
it ap have knowledge of some things 
which have not yet been brought into ex- 
istenoe, viz. such things as he has deter. 
mined shall hereafter exist; if, therefore, 
every event which transpires in the universe 
should be the object of divine — 
then every event is the object of his fore- 
knowledge; in other words, the Deity 
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Upon the seeond argument, the writer 


says— 
“It has, indeed, been freavently 5 thas 
some things may be certain to an infinite intelli- 


gence, which are contingent to us; an argument 
which is perfectly tenable, and is as perfectly 
irrelevant, That some things may be certain‘ te 
an infinite mind, which are not so to any finite in- 
telligence, is intuitively evident; but that an in- 
finite mind ean anticipate with certainty, an issue 
which he himself has made to be contingent, is the 
very point in dispute; a point which has been round- 
ly and repeatedly asserted, but which no person has 
hitherto even pretended to prove.”—p. 52, 

What has been roundly and repeatedly 
asserted we know not, but this we beg 
leave to say is the point in dispute, Js any 
thing contingent to the Deity? And this 
point Mr. Jones has by no means cleared 
up. We “argue” not only that “some 
things,” but that all things, which are con- 
tingent to us, may be certain to an infinite 
mind, It is granted in a former quotation, 
that some things, namely, those which God 
determines to bring to are not con- 
tingent to the divine mind, It. devolves, 
therefore, upon our author to shew that 
such eyents are not contingent in re, and 
that all other events are, For instanee, it 
was diyinely determined, because: it was 
divinely predicted, that Cyrus should be 
the future liberator of the captive Jews ; 
consequently, the circumstances connected 
with this conqueror’s history could not be 
contingent in re, otherwise they could not 
have been objects of divine ience. 
How will it be proved that all other events, 
in reference to which revelation contains no 
predictions, are in themselves contingent, 
and therefore are not foreknown by the 
Deity? Mr. Jones may say, as he has 
done in reference to Old Testament pre- 
dictions concerning the advent of the Mes- 
siah, that he has “ no doubt whatever that 
the sum total of his 

owledge 5” but his opponent have 
doubts, and here the matter ane Ae? the 
metaphysical reasoning which the writer 
employs about “ abstract: possibilities,” is 
perfectly futile. It proves too much, and 
therefore proves nothing. The Deity can- 
not determine, without laying himself open 
to disappointment, to bring any event to 
pass, because that event is itself contingent ; 
it has connected with it abstract ibili- 
ties, that is, it may, or it may not. 

But eternal ience, affirms our au- 
thor, is incompatible with the free agency 
of man, and consequently with his moral 
probation. 

“ Contingencies are identified with all moral 
agency, whether created or uncreated ; and was 
attempt to subject them to the rules ef a rigi 
certainty, or reduce them to the regular propor, 
tions of physical causes and effects, would be 


nothing better than an outrage on human liberty, 
and a libel on the moral government of God. They 
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refuse ta submit themselves to the authority of 
rule, or the pracess of méasurement ;—they sbrio’ 
from the touch, and vanish from the sight; they 
re ever shanging in their forma; they. are ever 
flitting on the wing; they rideon the fiery pe- 
gasus of a lawless will ; they are created by 
excitement of our passions, and are flung in my; 
Triads Som ntillation of the human.fancy.” 


Without asserting that the mipd 
ia “a spiritual machine,” it must 
mitted, it is under the control 
tain laws and influences. This go 
like that which regulates the wind, 
“ bloweth where it listeth,” escapes hur 
cognizance; but the Almighty Maker pf 
both, is doybtless intimately acquainted 
with it; and He who “stilleth the noise 
the sea, and the tumult of the 
aceurately knows ¢very volition of 
human mind, and anticipates with jnfini 
precision every future movemen: 
apparently “ lawless will.” Mi 
accountable being, therefore he i 
agent, That this will, however, j 
less,” Mr, Jones will not attempt 
-~and that that which determines 
cannot be the object of the Deity’s jnti 
and perfect knowledge, is more 
wil] take upon himself to affirm ; i 
fore, it cannot be proved, that the 
of the mind’s operations, and the 
springs of action, and the nature and gon, 
sequence of eyery volition, are ot un- 
known to the Almighty, then the doctrine 
of a divine universal presciange cannot be 


: 
n prosecuting inquiries 
the pane of the Deity, Mr. Jones 
seems to have been too much guided by 
earthly analogies, the propriety of whi 
we more than doubt, e distance be- 
tween finite and infinite being infinite, it is 
always hazardous to reason from the crea- 
ture to the Creator; and more especially so, 
when we attempt to contemplate their: re- 
spective modes of existence, With our 
own intellectual operations we are hut very 
ey acquainted ; and as to those which 
long to Deity, we know just nothi 
This scantiness of knowledge, should on 
occasions teach us reverence whenever we 
approach this awful subject—a lesson, it is 
© be segiated, that Mr. Jones has not yet 
fully learned. 


Such branches of the 
ledge as suited his purpose, readily 
admitted, and ineorporated in his theory ; 
but with equal.temerity he has rejected 
others, apparently for no other reason, than 
simply because they would not quadrate 
with his hypothesis. He, however, seems to 
have forgotten, that the modes of reasening 
which he has adopted, if tuned into a dif 
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ferent channel, might be brought to bear, 
with equal force, against nearly the whole 
system of revealed religion; and by the 
hand of infidelity his weapons have thus 
been wielded. 

But notwithstanding the reprehensible 
flippancy, great want of modesty, sovereign 
contempt of what he opposes, and trium- 

t exultations in imaginary victories, to 
which allusions have already been made, 
we readily acknowledge that Mr. Jones has 
uniformly manifested a vigorous intellect, 
and an independent spirit of inquiry. 
Many of his arguments are constructed with 
considerable ingenuity, and directed with 
an equal proportion of masculine force. 
In all his reasonings, acuteness is every- 
where prominent ; his thoughts are never 
sluggish, and through the most formidable 
fences, by their instinctive energy, they fre- 
quently force a passage. 

But, unfortunately, amidst these bright 
displays of mental’ prowess, and unremit- 
ting dexterity, Mr. Jones has sometimes 
connected legitimate reasonings with un- 
founded data; and at other seasons con- 
ducted his process of argumentation to 
conclusions that cannot be contemplated 
without astonishment. We know not that 
any able opponent will accept his chall 
the field. of which ww 
freely offers; but should such an an 
nist arise, our author will probably find to 
his cost, that many of his positions are not 
altogether so invulnerable as he seems to 
imagine. 

To drive Mr. Jones, however, from the 
ground on which he has pitched his tent, 
will not’ be the work of any common 
assailant ; and should one of this descrip- 
tion, urged on by the fever of long esta- 
blished orthodoxy, dare him to the combat, 
he may learn, when this knowledge will 
be too late to be serviceable, that it is not 
so difficult to seize a Tartar, as to escape 
from his iron grasp. 


Review.—A Dissertation on the Origin, 
Nature, Functions, and Order, of the 
Priesthood of Christ, By John Wil- 
son. 12mo. pp. 470. Holdsworth. 
‘London. 1829. 


AvtuovcH there are some branches of 
this work, in which sectarian fury “grins 
horribly a ghastly smile,” in the main 
object of its professed design, we’ find 
much to approve, much to admire, and 
much to recommend. Of intrinsic excel- 
lence it contains an ample sufficiency to 
atone for the gloomy bigotry with which 
some of its pages are disfigured ; and it 


is not improbable, that what we would 
censure as intolerant, the author imagines 
to be a pious contention for the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

Of the Priesthood of Christ, Mr. Wilson 
takes a very comprehensive and luminous 
survey, examining with acuteness this im- 
portant subject in various lights, and 
pursuing with unremitting ardour its inter- 
esting ramifications, in their numerous 
branches, bearings, and appendages. In 
accomplishing this task, a considerable 
mass of materials was already pi 
to the author’s hand, both by preceding 
and contemporary writers, on which ac- 
count his claims to originality can be but 
partially urged. Of this valuable ingre- 
gredient, - it, however, has a respectable 
portion, and when the views of others are 
adopted, they are so interwoven with the 
result of his own inquiries, that the 
texture throughout appears unbroken and 
entire. Surveyed under either of these 
aspects, it is a work which evinces much 
labour, associated with an extensiveness 
of research, and a perseverance of effort, 
which are alike creditable to his industry 
and his talents. 

With the varied import and different 
relations in which the terms sacrifice, 
atonement, expiation, and shedding of 
blood, are used in the sacred volume, 
Mr. Wilson seems intimately acquainted, 
and their doctrinal as well as moral 
results, he follows out with ingenious per- 
spicuity. To all who seriously inquire 
into the nature and scriptural import of 
propitiatory sacrifices, vicarious sufferings, 
and expiatory atonement, this volume 
will furnish much valuable - information. 
The reader will learn, that under every 
previous dispensation, all the sacrificial 
rites had an allusion to him, without the 
shedding of whose blood there could be 
no remission of sin. ‘Towards this object 
the author invariably steers his course, 
yet always keeping within the soundings 
of his creed, to which he has an eye in the 
ultimate application of his laborious inves- 
tigations. 

In the commencement of his preface, 
Mr. W. ‘observes, “The following work 
is professedly didactic. The object of it 
is to give a merely doctrinal view of our 
Lord’s Priesthood, and to exhibit the 
subject in such a light, as, without the aid 
of formal application, may disclose to 
thoughtful readers its various practical 
ings.” In its general character the 
volume is in perfect accordance with this 
avowal, though not without some manifest 
exceptions. Among these, one not. the 
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thoughtful reader the practical bearing” 
of the extent of the atonement, “ without 
the aid of 
to supply this apparent deficiency, an 
to rk the dogmas of his creed fully in 
the reader’s face, though with to 
sufficiency he allows that “Christ died 
for the whole world,” yet he contends 
that “in decretive intention, he died only 
for those who are actually saved,” p. 211. 
To state these sentiments, Mr. Wilson 
has at once deviated from his professed 
intention as quoted from his preface, and 
rather stepped aside from his obvious 
track. The arguments employed in favour 
of the doctrine advanced, have long since 
been worn thread-bare in the common 
service of the sect, and we are again 
insulted with the common juggle, that 
“Christ' died for the whole world,” 
simply because his merit for this purpose 
was all-sufficient, while the immutable 
design and irrevocable decree of God 
was, to withhold all efficacious influence, 
without which it could have no appli- 
cation. Such delusive expressions can 
only be intended to conceal, in a part of 
his creed, those deformities— 

“‘ Which to be hated, need but to be seen.” 
But, for all those peculiarities to which 
we have adverted, the excellences which 
this volume contain make an ample com- 
pensation. To the sacred writings the 
author frequently appeals, and his pages 
abound with strong and masculine argu. 
ments. He has set the priestly character 
of Christ in a strong and commanding 
light, and his work may be perused with 
a high degree of interest and profit by 
orthodox Christians of all denomina- 
tions. 

Review.—The Opinion of the Catholic 
Church for the first Three Centuries, on 
the Necessity of Believing that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is truly God. 
Translated from the Latin of Bishop 
Bull, to which is prefixed a Memoir 
of his Life. By the Rev. Thomas 
nkin. 8vo. pp. 310. Rivington. 

London. 1825. 
Attnoucu this volume has been for some 
time before the world, it is only of late 
that it has fallen into our hands. Its con- 
tents are briefly expressed in the title, 
but its pages must examined by all 
who wish to make themselves acquainted 


with its intrinsic worth. 
The name of Bishop Bull is well known 
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least remarkable, is his unwillingness to 
rmit his reasonings “to disclose to the 


public estimation during the period in 
which he flourished; and though the 
lapse of time, by introducing new publi- 
cations, may have caused his writings to 
be less generally read than formerly, it 
has neither detracted from their excellence, 
nor diminished their author’s fame. 

In the memoir which is prefixed, the 
leading events of the bishop’s life are 
recorded with much fidelity, and arranged 
in such a manner, as to give to the, nar- 
rative and incidents, of which it is com- 
posed, a degree of prominence propor- 
tionate to their intrinsic and relative 
importance. To this is appended nume- 
rous testimonials in favour of the 'bishop’s 
writings and character, from many cele- 
brated individuals belonging to the church 
of England, to the dissenting congregations, 
and to the Romish communion. All 
these testimonials we think might have 
been well spared, his character being 
too ‘exalted either ‘to ‘require or derive 
any assistance from such adventitious 
sources. 

The work itself, which Mr. Rankin has 
translated, is both historical and argu- 
mentative. It records the testimonies of 
the primitive fathers for the first three 
centuries, in favour of the Divinity of 
Christ, and meets on fair didactic ground 
the- objections of those by whom this 
essential truth of Christianity was opposed 
during the preceding period. To Say 
that bishop Bull was intimately acquainted 
with the subject which he thus undertook 
to illustrate and defend, is only to repeat 
what every one knows, who is acquainted 
with his writings and his name. He has 
placed this doctrine in a perspicuous and 
commanding light, and indisputably proved; 
from the most. unequivocal testimony of 
the fathers, that in all the primitive churches 
it was uniformly received and cordiall 
believed. Throughout the whole w 
he displays much argumentative acute- 
ness, and great diligence of research. 

Of the creeds of the primitive church, 
of the most ancient that is known to be 
extant, of that called the Apostles’, and of 
the ancient oriental creed, he has traced 
the history, and furnished an analysis. 
This branch is replete with useful infor- 
mation, not only to youtig students in 
divinity, but to numerous members of the 
church, who repeat their creeds weekly, 
without knowing either their origin, their 
antiquity, or the occasions that called 
them into existence. On the bearing of 
these formularies, and° on the various 
topics which they embrace, the author has 


throughout Europe. 


It stood high in 


manifested much learning, and evinced 
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eee research, illustrating and ex- 
Haining éx pressions a8 appear obscure. 
od ing others that seem to be 


cuous language, and his 
authorities gre preserved with serupulous 
aceuracy. The sentences ate neithet 
tedious not involved. The diction through- 
out is distinguished by an energetic sim- 
plieity, which aims more at the commu. 
nication of thought, than at the parade of 
brilliant expressions, This treatise of 
bishop Bull was deserving of such a 
translator as it has.foand in the Rev. 
Thomas Rankin. 
Revitw.— Herodotus, translated from 
the Greek for the use of general 
Readers, with short Explanatory Notes. 
Isaac Taylor. 8vo. pp. 792. 
Idsworth. London. 1829. 
Awmonc the poetical emanations of genius 
which adorn thé of Hottier, 
sanctioned by presctiption, occupies the 
foremost fank. To. his honour Sew will 
presume to dispute its title; and he who 
should have the temerity to attempt it, 
‘would be unable to withstand the bri 
of its inherent excellence, and am on of 
hoary grandeur which it has derived from 
antiquity. .The exalted character which 
Homer has acquired among the bards, 
Herodotus claims among the prose writers 
of the world. Each of these is pre-eminent 
in his station, ahd both are encircled with 
literary glories that can never fade. 

The writings of Herodotus, having stood 
the test of more thai two thousand years, 
can derive no advaritage from any observa- 
tions that may be made on them in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era; 
and neither the justice nor the malignity of 
criticism can detract, any thing from theif 
sterling merit abd 
these impressions we ily concur wi 
Mr. Taylor in the following prefatory ob- 
servations. 

- “fie fruits of his industry we have before 
us; and it may eonfidently be affirmed, that, 

every exception has been admitted; which 
the thost sceptical criticism can substantiate, 
there will remain, in the nine books of Herodotus, 
a mass of information, more extensive, impor- 
tant, and instructive, than is to be fountl in any 
other writer of aiitiqnity. Unaffected, dham- 
Ditious, mellifiveus, perspicuous, in his 
bland, candid, and gay in his temper; laborious 
in his researches; judicious for the most paft in 
his decisiotis ; and apparently free from sinister 
intentions afd natiowal prejudices, he holds up 
a mirror, iv which is seen, without obséurity or 
@istortion, the face of natare, the wonder of aft, 


revolutions of empire, and the charadter of 
This greet writer brings down the 


@ar 479, 


history of Greeee to the end of the 


before the ebristian era, when the Persians were 
hopes. of erashing liberty ia its birthplace 
pv. 

Herodotus has, prior to the present 
translation, appeared twice in an English 
dress; fitst by Littlebury; about a century 
since ; and more recently by Beloe, whose 
translation has passed through several 
editions. Not Satisfied witli 
either of the p ing, Mr. Taylor has 
repaited to the fountain-head, and drawn 
his present volume from the Gréek original. 
By i this method, he has avoided 

ost of the errors into which his prede- 
cessors had fallen, though he candidly 
acknowledges that he has diligently availed 
himself of every kind of aid that has come 
within his reach. 

It canfiot be denied, while we admire 
the easy and flowing style of this venerable 
father of history, that it excels chiefly in 
narration, being somewhat deficient in con- 
Ciseness und force, 4s to sentiment and 
remark. In many parts of his history, he 
deals mich in the marvellous; but this 
telates altnost exclusively to such events a8 
occurred prior to the age in which he lived ; 
ahd on Several occasions he has more thati 
intimated his doubts as to the authenticity 
of the incidents which he records. Of 
these materials he was nothing more than 
the collector; and from his scanty means 
of obtaining more probable information, he 
was compelled to use those which had been 
transmitted to him through the medium of 
tradition, and other similar channels of 
communication, Against such narrations 
and incidents as fell within the range of 

s own inquiry, no charge of any mag- 
hitude has ever been brought. In addi- 
tion to this, it is a remarkable fact, that 
his chronology, according to the canons of 
Newton, requires Jess correction than that 
of any subsequent Greek historian. These 
citcutnstances offer a powerful apology for 
those distant branches of his history, which 
wear the garb of fable. 

In the arrangement of his matter, 
Herodotus is exceedingly i and dis- 
cursive. Of method he-seems to have had 
— having sometimes 

rawn from his primary purpose 
to follow other subjects, which, as entire 
histories; he has introduced by way of 
parenthesis, before he resumes the original 
hatrative. These afte blemishes which 
iriust be attributed to the darkness of the 
period in which he flourished; and it is 
to be regretted, that they are such as no 
translator can ever fully obviate. But, 
notwithstanding these’ underiable imper- 
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fections, his work is still considered as one 
of the most precious relics of antiquity, 
and the loss of some other productions of 
his pen may be justly ranked among the 
misfortunes of literature. 

When Herodotus first recited his history 
to the people assembled at the Olympic 
games, it was received with such marks of 
distinguished approbation, that his fame 
instantly spread throughout the Grecian 
states, and thus laid the foundation of that 
celebrity which has ever since been asso- 
ciated with his name. So highly, indeed, 
was his work esteemed, that the nine 
books, of which it is composed, received at 
Olympus, by unanimous consent, the names 
of the Nine Muses, which have been 
transmitted to us through every transla- 
tion. 

In this version of Herodotus, Mr. Taylor 
has shewn much fidelity in his adherence 
to the text of the original, and displayed 
an jequal degree of talent in supporting 
that fidelity, without suffering a greater 
portion of the spirit of the venerable 
Greek to evaporate. His language is clear 
and dignified, generally full ef life, and 
expressive of ideas that are rarely obscured 
by any involution of the sentences through 
which they are conveyed to the reader’s 
mind. In former translations, notwith- 
standing their numerous imperfections, 
Herodotus has been perused with pleasure, 
and no one who has admired him-in the 
habiliments provided by Littlebury and 
Beloe, will think that he appears: less 
majestic and attractive in the elegant 
attire in which he.is now arrayed by Mr. 
Isaac Taylor. 


Review.—Scriplure Natural History for 
Youth. - By Esther Hewlett (now 
Copley.) With numerous Engravings. 
2vols. 12mo. pp. 280—388. Fisher 
& Co. London. ° 


Tue blooming annuals, which of late years 
have made their appearance about Christ- 
mas, seem to have given a new impulse of 
elegance to numerous publications that 
now adorn the shelves of the booksellers, 
and the libraries of the purchasers. A 
spirit of imitation thus excited, has called 
forth a spirit of rivalry, both among pub- 
lishers and artists; and many may at pre- 
sent be found contending for the prize of 
beauty—not with the Nereides, but with 
each other, without dreading the fate 
which awaited Andromeda in her peril- 
ous attempt. 

The volumes now before us may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the class we have 
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Review.—Scripture Natural History Sor Youth. 
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just described ; and it cannot be denied, 
that they stand on an elevated ground as 
candidates for fame. So far as mere em- 
bellishment can claim any title to respect, 
they have nothing to apprehend from the 
most rigorous investigation. -The binding 
is neat and elegant, without any needless 
decorations. The paper is of a superior 
quality. The type is clear, and the page 
on which it is impressed exhibits an inviting 
aspect. In the graphic department, the 
two volumes contain eighty-two copper- 
plate engravings, the whole of which are 
executed with a more than ordinary degree 
of neatness, and at times disp!ay a portion 
of elegance, which, from their vast number, 
we were not prepared to expect. These 
plates exhibit the various beasts, birds, 
reptiles, insects, trees, plants, and shrubs, 
that are mentioned in scripture, and occa- 
sionally introduce to our notice representa- 
tions of the same species, taken from dis- 
coveries in more modern days. In some 
of the copies, we apprehend, these plates 
are coloured, but not having seen any of 
this description, we can say nothing of their 
superior excellence. 

In connexion with these plates, the places 
of scripture in which the subjects they re- 
present occur, are either pointed out or 
quoted at Jarge, and these are followed by the 
natural history of the creature or its ies. 
The history thus given is derived from 


.various sources, and frequently enlivened 


with anecdotes and incidents which the 
occasion furnishes; but the description is 
never lengthened into tedious detail. Mrs. 
Hewlett seems to have acquired the art of 
terminating her historical delineations be- 
fore the interest which it excited has for- 
saken her page. By following this plan, 
she fransfers the source of attraction from 
one subject to another, and thus, by iniper- 
ceptible degrees, holds the youthful reader 
in pleasing captivity, until she has con- 
ducted him through her volumes. 

In the history of each animal or species, 
the manner and reason of its being’ men- 
tioned in scripture is constantly kept ‘in 
view, and not unfrequently we discover, 
that all allusiens to the creatures are ren- 
dered strikingly appropriate, by the pecu- 
liarities of their varied character. With 
these branches of natural history, Mrs. 
Hewlett seizes every opportunity to inter- 
weave some moral or religious truth, which, 
instead of elevating the flag of local. dis- 
tinction, has a direct application to the 
heart and life. They also, at times, afford 
room for important inferences and reflec- 
tions, which the fair authoress well knows 
how to introduce. In all these’ respects, 
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Review.— The Christian Remembrancer. 
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the numerous articles composing these vo- 
lumes may be considered as an illustrative 
commentary on the subjects to which they 
respectively refer; and that reader, who 
makes himself acquainted with their uni- 
form adaptations to inform his mind, will 
have also learnt, that the sacred writings 
furnish a source of rational amusement, as 
well as of authoritative doctrines and pre- 
ceptive ethics. 

t is, perhaps, scarcely needful to ob- 
serve, that while the names of the numer- 
ous tribes, both represented and character- 
ized in these volumes, are mentioned in 
scripture, the materials of which this history 
is composed must be sought and found in 
other sources. This has led Mrs. Hewlett 
to consult the writings of voyagers and tra- 
vellers, not merely of ancient, but also of 
modern days; and from their concurring 
testimony, as an authentic source of infor- 
mation, she has furnished out the gratifying 
repast, with which the youthful reader is to 
be regaled. 

At the close of the second volume, a list 
of the plates is given, and reference is 
made to the page where each shall be 
finally introduced, that the engraving and 
the description may appear together. De- 
tached from the embellishments, we have 
perused many of the articles with peculiar 
pleasure ; but this is considerably augment- 
ed, by connecting them with the character- 
istic plates by which they are illustrated. 
Congratulating Mrs. Hewlett, therefore, on 
having produced a work so admirably cal- 
culated to make an impression on the juve- 
nile mind, that promises to be as useful as 
it will be durable, we cannot hesitate 
strongly to recommend these volumes to 
the attention of our readers. 


Review.—Scripture History for Youth. 
By Esther Hewlett. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
pp. 412—512. Fisher § Co. London. 


Turs Work bears so strong a resemblance 
to the preceding, by the same lady, that it 
may be considered as the completion of 
what she had so happily begun. So far as 
general terms are applicable, nearly all that 
has been said respecting the “Scripture 
Natural History” may be said of these 
volumes. Written by the same pen, 
printed at the same press, sent into the 
world by the same publishers, arrayed in 
the same neat costume, and ornamented 
with-one hundred and fifteen appropriate 
and” highly expressive engraviags, these 
striking kindred resemblances will supersede 
the necessity of any particular analysis. 
The first of these volumes, and part of 


the second, are devoted to the history of 
events and prominent circumstances re- 
corded in the Old Testament, together with 
biographical sketches of the more promi- 
nent individual characters that rise and 
pass before us as we proceed through its 
books and chapters. The remaining por- 
tion of the second volume conducts us in a 
similar way through the biography and 
historical events of the New Testament, the 
whole of which the plates either illustrate 
or render peculiarly interesting. 

In both of these volumes, as well as in 
the Scripture Natural History, the style is 
easy and expressive; unadorned, indeed, 
with metaphor, but equally free from 
bombast and servility. To any sparklings 
of thought, or brilliancy of expression, 
Mrs. Hewlett makes no pretensions, nor 
does she aim at any critical investigations 
or profundity of research. But what is of 
more importanee to those for whom these 
volumes are designed, she traces with 
fidelity the leading features in each 
character and event, and inculcates moral 
lessons while apparently furnishing nothing 
but entertainment, deduced from facts 
which the sacred writings record, 

Both the “Scripture Natural History,” 
and “Scripture History,” belong to one 
common family; and although the two 
volumes belonging to each work are 
distinct, and complete in themselves, yet 
the wider range which these Works in the 
aggregate combine, cannot but render the 
whole desirable; and we doubt not that 
those who have seen either, will readily 
procure the volumes they do not possess. 
On the talents and industry of Mrs. 
Hewlett, (now Copley,) these. Works reflect 
great credit; and to a juvenile library they 
will form a valuable acquisition. 

Review.—The Christian Remembrancer, 
or ,Short Reflections upon the Faith, 

Life, and Conduct, of a real Christian. 

By Ambrose Serle. 18mo. pp. 182. 

Fisher & Co. London. 


Turstreatise is almost exclusively confined to 
experimental and practical religion ; not as 
these subjects are sometimes delineated on 
paper, with all the marks about them of the 
sectarian mould in which they were cast, but 
as they are exhibited in the real experience 
of the penitent, when he passes from death 
into life, and his actual practice in his daily 
conformity to the will of God. These deli- 
neations, no mere theory could so accurately 
describe. Reality alone could have furnished 
their genuine source ; and nothing short of 
religion, operating upon the heart, could 
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have depicted Mr. Serle as one of those 
amiable characters who 
“never dealt 
In the false commerce of a truth unfelt.” 

The copy before us belongs to the fifth 
edition, through which the Christian Re- 
membrancer has already passed. This 
circumstance denotes its sale to have been 
very extensive, but not more so than its 
merits justly deserve. From its diminutive 
size, this book would seem to be exclusively 
adapted for the use of young persons, but 


Brief Survey of Books. 


it will be found on perusal to contain many 
valuable lessons, which Christians of longer | 
standing, and of more stately growth, might | 
advantageously learn. In the estimation | 
of many readers, magnitude of dimensions, | 
and splendour of appearance, contribute 
much to the value of a book. To all who 
have been thus deluded, we would strongly 
recommend the perusal of this unostenta- 
tious and unpresuming volume. They will | 
then learn, that modest worth can exist 
without external decoration, and that ster- 
ling truth has more intrinsic value than all 
the embellishments which art can bestow. 
Already it has been honoured with five 
editions, and if it pass not through as many 
more, it will only be because its excellence 
is not more generally known. 


Review. — The Christian Parent, or 
short and plain Discourses concerning 
,God, and his Works in Creation, 

Redemption, and Sanctification, §c. 
By Ambrose Serle. 18mo. pp. 144. 

isher, & Co. London. 


Ir is a circumstance highly favourable to 
this little volume, that from its first ap- 
pearance in public, a few years since, it | 
has passed through six editions, and that | 
it still sustains a respectable rank in the | 
market of reljgious literature. Designed | 
chiefly for children and young persons, | 
the style and arrangements are adapted | 
to their capacities, and its contents are | 
of such an unquestionable character,, that | 
no thoughtful parents can hesitate for a, 
moment to place it in the hands of their | 
offspring. The whole is divided into | 
three distinct parts. The first relates to | 
subjects connected with Creation; the 
second to those included in Redemption ; 
and the third, to the work of Sanctification 
on the heart: Each of these parts is 
subdivided into numerous short chapters, 
which are rendered interesting by the 
topics to which they are devoted, in ad- 
dition to which, their brevity will prevent 
them from becoming tedious. 

In that part which treats of Creation, 
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many geographical and historical facts are 
introduced to the notice of the reader; 
but in all, he is taught to see that the 
wisdom and power of God are pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous. The great subject of 
Redemption, the author briefly unfolds, 
in all its leading characteristics, connecting 
it immediately with the human soul, the 
intrinsic value of which can only be 
known in the regions of immortality. 
Sanctification is finally introduced, as 
essentially necessary to prepare the finite 
spirit for those abodes of blessedness, to 
which redemption gives it an unequivocal 
title. With these momentous subjects, 
the author furnishes proof that he is 
intimately acquainted, although to peculiar 
modes of faith he has paid but com- 
paratively slight attention, these dimi- 
nutive localities being swallowed up in 
the magnitude of more exalted consi- 
derations. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. An Essay on the Cultivation of the 
Infant Mind, Sc., by Robert Brown, 
(Marshall, London,) proceeds, in several 
respects, upon the same principles as the ~ 
treatise of Mr. Wilderspin, which we 
reviewed in our last number. Both these 
authors assert, and with much reason, 
that the infant mind is capable of receiv- 
ing impressions, which will influence the 
conduct of the individual through future 
life, at a much earlier period than is 
generally believed. Of this fact they 
must be admitted to be competent judges, 
both having been engaged in watching 
for a long season, the development of the 
infant faculties, under the influence of that 
early instruction which they recommend. 
Within a narrow compass, Mr. Brown 
has, in this pamphlet, laid open the prin- 
ciples of his system for infant education, 
and shewn their application as operating 
in actual practice. It contains much 
useful information, and will be read 
with interest, excited by its diversified 
materials, its numerous anecdotes, and 
the instructive entertainment which it is 
calculated to afford. 

2. Palmer's Select Pocket Divinity, 
(Palmer, London,) appears before us 
both in detached parts, as they were first 
sent into the world, and also in two 
volumes, neatly printed, and elegantly 
put out of hand. Both in their distinct 
and combined state, they have a pleasing 
aspect; but what is of greater moment, 
the articles ef which they are composed, 
are of a very superior quality. These are 
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of a strictly religious nature, and bear the | 
names of their respective authors, most 
of whom are of high repute in the the-. 
ological world. Of this work the circu- 
lation has been very extensive, about 
fifteen thousand copies of the different 
articles haviig been sold within fifteen 
months. In their combined state they 
embody most of the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, and in their detached forms, they 
are as admirably adapted for public dis- 
tribution, as their contents are for general 
usefulness. 

3. Sketch of the Character of the late 
Mrs. Greville Ewing, of Glasgow, a 
Discourse, by Ebenezer Miller, A.M. 
(Holdsworth, London,) is rendered inte- 
resting, both by the excellent sentiments 
which it contains, and by the’ melancholy | 
occasion of their being delivered. Mrs. | 
Ewing, a pious lady, having been over- | 
turned in a carriage, received an injury 
which terminated her life. This disastrous 
incident the author endeavours to improve 
for the benefit of survivors. It contains a 
delineation of her character, which is truly 
amiable, but rather leaves us to infer the 
uncertainty of human life from the awful 
event, than to point it out in any strikmg 
or impressive language. 


cided, the perigean 
between the Sun and Earth; the portion 
described by the Moon from her last quar- 
ter to her first, is consequently the lower 
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In our last two papers we have laid before . 
our readers the time that elapses between | 
the Moon quitting any point of her orbit | 
until she arrives at the same again, and | 
_ the planet Mars an important feature in it ; 


also from her quitting a certain position 
until she arrives at another: in these state- 
ments it has doubtless been noticed that 
the periods are irregular, some increasing 
and others decreasing; it will therefore be 
the endeavour of the writer to offer to the 
notice of his readers, a few observations on 
the causes of these phenomena. 

It is well known that the Moon revolves 
in an elliptical orbit, the Earth, or rather 
the centre of gravity between the Earth 
and Moon, being situated in the lower 
focus; a line drawn from the Moon, when 
at her nearest distance from the Earth, 
through the centre of the latter body, and 
extended to the opposite part of her orbit, 
is called the line of the apsides ; and a 
line drawn from the Sun through the Moon 
and Earth, and extended to the opposite 
part of the Lunar orbit, is called the line 
of the syzigies ; a line situated at right angles 
to the line of the syzigies, is termed the 
line of quadratures. In February, the line 
of the apsides and that of the syzigies coin. 


int being situated 


part of her orbit, and is passed over ina 


much shorter period of time than the 
higher portion, arising from two circum- 
stances, the increased velocity in couse- 


quence of the Moon’s approach to the 
Earth when near her perigee; and the 
small extent of the lower part of her orbit 
compared with that of the higher. This 
may easily be illustrated by fixicg two pins 
firmly in a board, having a sheet of pa 

placed on it; leta string having both ends 


joined be placed over the pins, and a pencil 


introduced, so as to describe a revolu- 
tion round the pins, keeping the string 
stretched as far as possible—the figure de- 
scribed will be an eclipse, and a line 
drawn over the points where the pins were 
inserted, will be the line of the apsides. 
Now, if a line is drawn at right angles 
to this line through one of the above- 
mentioned points, it will divide the orbit 
into two parts, the smallest representing 
the lower, and the largest the higher por- 
tion; the point of the insertion of the pin 


| being the common centre of gravity be- 


tween the Earth and Moon; it is therefore 
evident that the revolving body will de- 
scribe the smallest portion in a less period 
than the largest. 

While indulging in the gratification of 
an evening’s walk, the brilliancy of the 
western hemisphere cannot fail of interest- 
ing the admiring beholder. The constel- 
lation Taurus is a conspicuous object, and 


below is observed the splendid constellation 


| Orion, and above the constellation Auriga : 
| to the east is seen the constellation Gemini ; 
| and still farther is noticed the Crab, which 
| although it possesses no brilliant stars, yet 
| is conspicuous on account of the Nebula 
{that it contains, and the planet Saturn, 
| which is now situated in it. These, with 
| the planets above-mentioned, form an in- 
| teresting group, Mars being observed a 
little to the south of the Pleiades, directing 
| his course between them and Aldebaran ; 


;and Saturn, near the same spot. as last 
| month, very slowly approaching the third 
| and fourth with the included Nebula of the 
|Crab. The former planet sets at 40 
| minutes past 10 in the evening; at 12 
| minutes past 12, the noble planet Jupiter 
rises in the constellation Ophiuchus, he is 
| noticed under a star of the sixth magnitude 
| marked 28. Saturn sets at 20 minutes 
| past three in the morning of the 2d j at 12 
.minutes past four, the wirelike crescent of 


be 
| | 
« 
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the Moon ascends above the horizon ; and 


32 minutes 43 seconds later, the first satel- | 
lite of Jupiter suffers an eclipse: the glori- | 
ous luminary of the Solar system rises at | 


32 minutes past five ; the Moon arrives at 


her perigean point on this day, and at 45 | 
minutes past 12 at night, she passes the - 


planet Venus. 


At 21 minutes past 10 in the evening of | 


the 3d, the Sun and Moon are in conjunc- 
tion, after a lapse of twenty-nine days, nine 
hours, and forty-five minutes, which is 
twenty minutes less than the preceding 


revolution ; the half revolution, or from | 


full to change, is completed in fourteen 
days, eight hours, and thirty minutes; and 
from her last quarter to her present situa- 
tion, which is a quarter of a revolution, six 
days, fifteen hours, and two minutes, have 


elapsed. Her situation in the ecliptic is | 


in the 13th degree of Aries, and having 


passed it in her descending node at noon, | 
she deprives a portion of the Earth’s in- | 


habitants of the invigorating beams of the 
Sun. This eclipse is not visible to us, in 
consequence’ of the luminary’s having de- 
scended below the horizon. On the even- 
ing of the 5th we hail the approach of the 
Moon, to add an increasing lustre to the 
interesting objects that are observed in the 
western hemisphere, her crescent being 
noticed under the three first stars of the 


Ram ; she is directing her course under | 


Mars and the Pleiades towards Aldebaran. 
On the following evening she is observed 
considerably nearer Mars, and will evi- 
dently pass him before her next appear- 
ance ; the planet is noticed between the 
Pleiades and the third of the Bull; he is in 
conjuction with the Moon at 45 minutes 
past one in the morning of the 7th. In 
the evening of this day he is observed be- 
tween the Pleiades and é Tauri, the Moon 
being noticed a considerable distance to 
the east of him, increasing in magnitude 
and splendour, and directing her course 
to the planet Saturn, which is observed 
near the same spot as at the commence- 
ment of the month, at some distance to 
the east of her. On the evening of the 
8th, Mars is seen between Aldebaran and 
the Pleiades; and on the following even- 
ing between the latter stars and ¢ Tauri. 

At 6 minutes 43 seconds past one in the 
morning of the 10th, the shadow of Jupi- 
ter eclipses his fitst satellite, and on the 
evening of the same day, the Moon ap- 
pears half illuminated, being observed 
under the two first of the Twins; she is 
rapidly approaching Saturn. At 7 minutes 
past two on the following morning, she 
enters her first quarter, her synodical’ re- 


volution at this point of her orbit being 
completed in 29 days, 16 hours, and 
38 minutes, which is 2 hours 20 minutes 
longer than the preceding. The half re- 
volution, or her passage from her last 
quarter, is performed in 13 days, 18 hours, 
and 48 minutes, being an increase on the 
last of 5 hours and 19 minutes; and 7 
days, 3 hours, and 6 minutes having elapsed 
since she was new, which makes a difference 
of 5 hours and 53 minutes greater than the 
last period between the same points. At 
| 15 minutes past three in the afternoon of 
this day, she is in conjunction with the 
| planet Saturn, and is noticed considerably 

below him in the evening; her recess from 
_him, and her progress through the constel- 
lations Leo and Virgo, are the principal 
_ features in her course ; she is in apogee on 
the 14th. 

On this day, Mars is noticed in a line 
with Aldebaran and ¢« Tauri; and on the 
16th he is observed very near « Tauri, his 
passage by this star and:y being an interest- 
ing feature in his course. On the 17th, at 26 
| seconds past three in the morning, the first 
| satellite of Jupiter is immersed in his 


| shadow ; on the’ following morning, at 45 


| minutes past one, the planet Saturn is in 
| quadrature with the Sun, 173 days having 
elapsed since he-was. last in quadrature 
with this luminary; at noon the Moon 
crosses the ecliptic in her ascending node, 
'and in the evening Mars is observed in a 
| line with the third and fourth of the Bull. 

The Moon arrives at the point of her 
orbit opposite the Sun on the 19th, at 22 
minutes past six in the morning, being 
situated at that time in the 28th degree of 
Libra, with upwards of a degree of latitude 
which is now north of the ecliptic; she 
consequently passes too far north of the 
Earth’s shadow to suffer an eclipse; her 
synodical revolution from her last full, is 
29 days, 16 hours, and 3 minutes; which 
is 2 hours and 5 minutes less than the pre- 
ceding ; the time elapsed since the change 
is 15 days, 18 hours, and 1 minute, being 
6 hours, and 10 minutes greater than the 
preceding half revolution between the same 
points; the quarter of the revolution from 
| the first quarter, is completed in 8 days, 
4 hours, and 15 minutes, which is 7 
minutes longer than the period between 
the same points in the last revolution. 

At 7 minutes past nine in the morning 
of the 20th, the Sun enters the sign 
Taurus, 365 days, 5 hours, and 53 minutes 
having elapsed since he last entered this 
sign: on this day, he rises at 57 minutes 
past four, and sets at 3 minutes past seven ; 
his declination is about 11 degrees, 31 
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minutes north; his semi-diameter is 15 
minutes, and 56 seconds; his hourly mo- 
tion in space is 2 minutes, 26 seconds, and 
2 tenths; and the time that his semi- 
diameter occupies in passing the meridian 
is 1 minute, and 5 seconds. In the even- 
ing of this day, Mars is seen in a line with 
the third and fifth of the Bull. On the 
following morning, the Moon is observed 
in the constellation of the Balance ; she is 
rapidly approaching the noble planet 
Jupiter, noticed to the east of her. On 
the morning of the 22d, she is observed 
nearer Jupiter, and will pass him previous 
to™‘her next appearance, the conjunction 
taking place at 7 minutes 30 seconds past 
eight in the evening. Mars is seen on this 
evening in a line with 6 and « Tauri. The 
Moon is observed after this day to recede 
from Jupiter. 

On the 26th, at 55 minutes two in 
the afternoon, she enters her last quarter 
in the 5th degree of Aquarius ; 29 days, 7 
hours, and 36 minutes completes her syno- 
dical revolution at this point of her orbit ; 
being 3 hours and 23 minutes less than 
the preceding: the half revolution, or her 

riod from the first quarter, is completed 
in 15 days, 12 hours, and 48 minutes, 
which is 8 hours, and 42 minutes less than 
the preceding half revolution between the 
same points: the time elapsed since the 
full is 7 days, 8 hours, and 33 minutes ; 
which is 8 hours and 55 minutes shorter 
than the last period, from the full to the 
last quarter. At 30 minutes past eight in 
the evening of this day, the planet Herschell 


is in quartile with the Sun, he is situated 


in a barren spot in the constellation Capri- 
corn. The Moon, after progressing through 
the constellations Capricorn, Aquarius, and 
Pisces, arrives at her perigean point on 
the 30th. 


GLEANINGS. 


Unknown Roman City.—At the distance of ten 
leagues south-east of Cutahia, one of the highest 
points of Asia Minor, is an ancient Roman City 
unvisited by modern travellers, and of which, 
even the ancient Itineraries make no mention. 
Its principal edifices consist of a large theatre, 
a stadium, several groups of columns in good 
preservation, but of no great height, an Ionic 
temple of the most elegant architecture, with 
eolumns fluted, and of a single block of marble 
thirty feet in height ; these support an entabla- 
ture very much enriched, and in exquisite taste, 
From an inscription in the pediment,it appears 
that this temple was restored in the time of 
Adrian, and dedicated to Apollo. The site is 
watered by a small stream which passes over a 
Roman bridge, in excellent preservation, as is the 
vault, also Roman, to which it leads.—Laborde’s 
Address. 

Herculaneum.—The excavations now in pro- 
gress at Herculaneum and Pompeii daily lead to 
the most important results, and authorize the 
most brilliant hopes. The workmen are engaged 
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in uncovering a magnificent dwelling-house at 
Herculaneum, the garden of which, surrounded 
with colonnades, is the largest that has yet been 
discovered. Among other mythological subjects, 
are the following :—Persens killing Medusa, by 
the aid of Minerva; Mercury throwing Argus 
into a sleep, in order to carry off from him the 
beautiful lo (a subject which is exceedingly rare 
in the monuments of art;) Jason, the Dragons, 
and the Three Hesperides. But the greatest 
curiosities in this house are some bas-reliefs of 
silver, fixed on elliptical tablets of bronze, repre- 
senting Apollo and Diana. A vast number of 
other articles, furniture, utensils, &c. of the 
most exquisite workmanship, add to the interest 
which the discovery of this rich and beautiful 
mansion is so well calculated to excite.— Literary 
Gazette. 

Falis of Niagara.—.An American paper of the 
Ist of January, says:—‘*On Sunday evening, a 
surface of the rock, supposed to be the size of 
half an acre, forming the bed of the river, broke 
loose, and was precipitated into the immense 
chasm below. Our informant describes the 
part fallen as having been within the Horse 
Shoe, at that point resembling the Toe Rock. 
The crash was heard for several miles around, 
and the effects in the immediate vicinity resembled 
the shock of an earthquake.” 

Penmanship.—The art of printing is unknown 
in Persia; beautiful writing, therefore, is con- 
sidered a high accomplishment. It is carefully 
taught in the schools, and those who excel in it 
are almost classed with literary men. They are 
employed to copy books, and some have attained 
to such eminence in this art, that a few lines by 
one of these celebrated penmen are often sold for 
several pounds. 

Extent of the United Statcs.—The territory of 
the American Union extends over upwards of two 
tillions of square miles—a space equal to two- 
thirds of Europe, and of which much the largest 
portion is as yet wholly unsettled. 

Avalanche.—On the 20th of July last, a village 
named Cathewra, in the East Indies, was buried 
by an “avalanche” of earth, which slided down 
from the side of a hill, under which the village 
was situated. Eighteen houses, containing 65 
persons, 86 cows and buffaloes, and 23 goats, 
pang buried to the depth of fifteen or sixteen 
eet. 

The Mint.—Sovereigns are now struck at the 
Mint from sheets of gold rolled to proper thick- 
ness, and on coming from the dies are the exact 
weight the law requires. 

Antediluvian.—Human antediluvian remains 
are said to have been recently found, in a fessil 
state, ina cavern near Bire, in France. 

Substitute for Tea.—Sir H. Willcock, Charge 
d'Affaires at Persia, states that a root, well 
known in England under the name of endive or 
succory, is roasted,and reduced to powder by 
the inhabitants of Moscow, and the greater part 
of Russia,as a substitute for tea or coffee; that 
he has derived much benefit from its use as a 
beverage; and that he provided a considerable 
quantity totake with him to Persia. 

Crime in France.—The number of prisoners 
in France nowundergoing punishment is 20, 300, 
—viz.; Men: for heinous crimes, 4,700 ; for misde- 
meanours, 9,600. Women: Galleys, 1,000; soli- 
tary confinement, 1,800 ; lighter penalties, 3,200.— 
Paris Paper. 

Antiquities.—In the forest of Harnavast, two 
leagues and a half from Voloques, M. de Gerville, 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, has 
discovered the remains of an ancient city never 
mentioned by any geographer. 

The Marseilles Hymn.—The celebrated com- 
poser Gossee, whose air, “ Des Marseillais,” is 
said to have powerfully contributed by its inspir- 
ing melody to the victories gained by the Frengh 
armies, who sang it when going to battle in the 
early wars of the revolution, died at Passy, near 
Paris, very lately, at the advanced age of 95. 
He is to be buried in the Pere la Chaise, within a 
short distance of the late eminent composer Mehul. 
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Recipe for the Destruction of Slugs.—A dust- 
ing of quick lime will be found effectual (either 
in gardens or in fields) and may be applied in 
the morning, before sun-set, or late in the even- 
ing, so ag to fall upon them when they are out 
of retirement ; and as they will sometimes evade 
the first dusting, a second may be administered 
in the course of a few minutes, which will com- 
pletely destroy them. 

Gothic Architecture —This term was first ap- 

lied to English architecture by Sir C. Wren. 
It originated with the Italian writers of the 14th 
or 15th century, who contemptuously applied the 
expression ‘* La Maniera Gotica,” to all the works 
of art in the middle ages. 

Simple Remedy to Purify Water.—tit is not 
so generally known as it ought to be, that pow- 
dered alum possesses the property of purifying 
water. A large table-spoonful of pulverized 
alum, sprinkled into a hogshead of water (the 
water stirred briskly round at the time,) will, 


after the lapse of a few hours, by precipitating” 


to the bottom the impure particles, so cieanse it, 
that it will be found to possess nearly all the 
freshness and clearness of the finest spring water. 
A pailfal, containing four gallons, may be purified 
by a single teaspoonful. 

Extraordinary Preservation.—In a little work 
called “ Voyages aux Alpes,” which has recently 
been published in Paris, a curious account is 
given of an avalanche which occurred in Swit- 
zerland many years ago. During the absence of 
a Swiss farmer, his cottage and stable were, by 
the fall of the avalanche, enclosed in snow; his 
wife and daughter were at the time in the stable. 
Six weeks afterwards, the snow having melted a 
little, an opening was effected, and the two 
females were found alive, having been supported 
by the milk of the cow during that long period, 
The space left free from the snow was suffi- 
cient for air, and fortunately there was a good 
= stock of provisions for the cow near the 
stable. 

Newly-discovered MSS, of Locke.—A bundle 
of old manuscripts bas lately come into the 
possession of a gentleman at Boreham, in Essex, 
which turn out to be original letters and writings 
of the illustrious Join Locke. The MS. of his 
Essay on the Haman Understanding, with all 
his corrections, and many letters written during 
his banishment in Holland, as well as some letters 
of Algernon Sytner, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
others, are amongst this precious collection. 

Singular Sagacity of a Dog.—During the late 
Snow, a remarkable incident of the brute-reason- 
ing kind occurred at a farm-house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Falkirk. A number of fowls were 
missed one evening at the hour when they usually 
retired to their roost, and all conjectures were 
lost in trying to account for their disappearance. 
While sitting around the kitchen ingle, the 
attention of the family was roused by the entrance 
of the house-dog, having in his mouth a hen, 
apparently dead. Forcing his way to the fire, 
the cautious animal laid his charge down upon 
the warm hearth, and immediately set off. He 
soon entered again with another, which he depo- 
Sited in the same place, and so continued till the 
whole of the poor birds were rescued. Wander. 
ing about the stack-yard, the fowls had become 
quite benumbed by the extreme cold, and had 
crowded together, when the dog, observing them, 
effected their deliverance. They had not lain 
long before the glowing ribs, ere they started to 
their legs, and walked off. 

Antediluvian Remains.—At three hundred feet 
below the sand-bank of which the island of 
pheppey is composed, there is a prostrate antedi- 
luvian forest ; and, when digging the well for the 
garrison, it was found necessary even to blast the 
fossil timber ! 

Heretics—The early church used Grecian 
language, and the word “ heresy” is Greek, literally 
signifying “‘ choice.” So then, the crime ofheresy 
is the crime of making a choice. Whén, there- 
fore, ecclesiastical domination had established 
itself upon the prostration of the judgment, and 


it became execrable to make, and he became 
execrated who chose, the principles reason ap- 
proved, this essentially harmless name became 
a term of reproach, and a stigma of crime. in 
the cruelty of priestly tyranny, its object was 
persecuted to death, and a degraded people as- 
sisted at his execution. Thank God, the spirit 
of the age, or, if you please, the “ march of intel- 
lect,” has forbidden these holy murders, but 
though the giant evil is unnerved and paralyzed, 
he still prolongs his existence in the form of 
e nications and expul . by which the 
most sincere, the most truly pious, and excellent 
of the earth, still have their names cast out as 
evil, whilst ignorance, bigotry, or craft, shakes 
against them the head of affected pity, or points 
the finger of holy scorn! "Tis well when men 
in this situation have the virtue to exclaim, “* None 
of these things move me,” and sternly maintain 
the truth, theougb.evil and through good report. 

A Lesson for Drunkards.—A brewer, in a cer- 
tain town fn the north; had lately an animal of 
the swine tribe of uncommon fineness of symme- 
try and appearance, ,;He seemed conscious of his 
own attractiveness ; and, almost every day, was 
seen exhibiting the beauties of his shape and 
size an.a promenade in, the neighbourhood of the 
place, where the other fashionables of that good 
town were wont to recreate. It happened, how- 
ever, that/the quadruped had his own besetting 
weaknesses; and when certain operations of the 
brewery brought periodically to his share some of 
the good ‘things of potent mature, the Corin- 
thian boar got tipsy. But the sensible beast 
had a feeling of the degradation he thus broyght 
upon himself: and let the day be ever so fine, or 
the promenade eyer so brilliant, he would never 
be found among the company when he had 
exceeded at the inebriating trough. He skulked 
among the darker lanes and closes, and fairly 
shunned all observation and notice.—Inverness 
Courier. 

A great and venerable curiosity—About 98 or 
100 years ago, the wife of Lord Kilsyth, and her 
infant child, were smothered in Holland, or in 
some other part of the Netherlands. There they 
were embowelled, embalmed, and placed in the 
same coffin; and, ashort time afterwards, brought 
to this country, and laid in the sepulchral vault of 
the family, below the fluor of Kilsyth church. In 
this subterraneous chamber, they lay undisturbed, 
till about two months ago, when some persons, 
prompted by a forward curiosity, tore open the 
chest, and, to their surprise and astonishment, 
saw the lady and her child as fresh as when 
newly coffined. The skin and the flesh were firm 
and ward; the face white, and the features dis. 
tinct; the fine muslin with which they were dress. 
ed, was fresh and fair ; and the yellow or orange 
ribbons, with which they were adorned, were stiff 
and good.—at the same time, the cell in which 
they were lying was filled with an agreeable 
odour, arising from some sweet-smelling drugs 
which had been put in the coffin. But, the vault 
and the coffin being open, the admission of the ex. 
ternal air, and the breath of hundreds of visitants, 
soon produced a great alteration. When the 
vault was shut up, the clothes were dark and 
wettish, the complexion of the lady especially was 
much embrowned, a mouldiness was collecting on 
the face, and the aromatic perfume was nearly 
gone. Had these venerable remains not been ex- 
posed, they might have lain undecayed for several 
ages more. The lady, whose body lies in this 
state, was formerly the wife of viscount Dundee, 
who commanded the troops of James II. at the 
battle of Killicrankie, 1659, and who fell there ; 
and was married afterwards to lord Kilsyth. She 
appears to have been a stately-looking woman, 
red-haired, full-faced, and of agreeable features; 
and, at the time of her death, seems to have been 
thirty or thirty-six years of age. There is some- 
—s ve engaging in the child, who is lying at 
the foot of the coffin, and leaning on his mother’s 
legs. The babe, about six months old, looked 
well, plump, and full, and seemed as if he were 
smiling. 
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Russian Monument to Howard.—At the town 
of Cherson, in Russia, a monument has recently 


erected to Howard the philanthropist, 
died at that place, of an epidemic distase, 
the year 1796. monutment consists “of a 


quadrangular stone pillar, on two sides of whieh 
are inscribed, in the Russian language, the 
words :—“ Howard died January 20th, 1796, 
aged 65.” On the other two sides appear the 
following lines.—** Alios salvos fecit—Vixit prop- 
ter alios.” Inthe centre of the monament there 
is a sun-dial. 

Humble Scholar.—Very lately died, at Spalding, 
Lincolnshire John Witicox, shoemaker, aged 65, 
a man of strong mind, vivid imagination, origi- 
nal idens,and eccentric hahits. He was a perfect 
Hellug Librorum, deyating -neariy half bis time 
and mush “Of Tiis*earnings to books, although be 

entirelyon his bands for support He 
lived alone, and bis tiouse was filled with lumber, 
Jasts, and literature, in mingled heaps. He 
read, studied, and digested the metaphysics of 
Locke, Steward, Read, Oswald, &e.; knew well 
the principles of natural and experimental philo- 


sophy, astronomy, geography, general science, 
and. Wimsié—was well read in ancient and 
modern —a great admirer of all our best 


essayists, moralists, and poets; and, as regards 
EnglisW literature, might be considered a living 
catalogue of authors, editions, and prices. Adu- 
lation and flattery he detested. Of manners he 
knew nothing; was uncouth in dress; and so 
remarkably shy, that he was never known to 
approach even ,an intimate acquaintance, unless 
in a e¢ircuitous, sidelong manner, and. very 
- any one in the face, except ob- 
i 


Ziterary Notices. 
Just Published. ; 
Hore Phrenologice, being three Phreiiological 
Essays ; on Morality, of the best Means of obtain- 
ing Happiness,on Veneration. By John Epp. 
An Essay-on the Cultivation of the Infant Mind. 
By James Robert Brown. 
ritish Reformers : Writings of Hooper. 
Signs and Symbols, illustrated and explained 
in three courses‘ of Lectares on the History of 
Initiation. By George Olivér. vol. ii. 


Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
and the other Parochial Institutions for Educa- 
tion established im that City in the year 1812, 
By James Wood, Esq. 

Miscellaneous Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of Cheltenham. By the Rev. F. Close, A.M. 
Heaven opened, or the Word of God: being the 
twelve Visions of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel, and 
St. Jolin. By Alfred Addis, B.A. 

Letters to a Friend, &c. on the subjects of Con- 
version and Salvation. By the late Rev. Thomas 
H.C. Henry, D.D. Charlestown America. 
Anecdotes illustrative of the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, & By J. Whitecross. : 
‘The Panorama of London, &c. in a Tour through 
the Metropolis and its Environs. By T. Allen. 
With Engravings by Rogers. 

Passion Week. Part the Second. 

The Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, No. I. 
Truth against Error, or the Christian’s Zgis. 
Edited by Thomas Keyworth. 

The great Importance of a Religious Life con- 
sidered, &c. By W. Melmoth, Esq. 

The Protestant’s Companion, being a choice 
Collection of Preservatives against Popery, 
1 vol. 

Letters to a Friend; intended -to relieve the 
Difficulties of an anxious Inquirer under serious 
Impressions on the snbjects of Conversion’ and 
Salvation. By the late Rev. Thomas Charlton 
Henry; D.D. Of Charleston, South Carolina. 
Revised and corrected; with Memoirs of the 
Author, and’ other prefatory matter. By J. Pye 
Smith, D.D. and the Rev. T. Lewis.” 

- A Mother in Israel, or a Sketch of the Character 
of the late Mrs. Greville Ewing, of Glasgow. 

Elements of Natura] History, or an Introduction 
+o Systematic Zoology. By J. H. Hinton, A. M. 

To the Irreligious, a . By J. H. Hin- 
ton, A.M. 

A Volume of Poems, entitled Lays of Palestine, 
founded .on yariousevents of .Jewish Histery. 
By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 

The Speech of Viscount Palmerston, on the 
Catholic Question, delivered in the House of 
Commons, March 18, 1829.—Published by Sim 
kin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, Ludgate H 

In the Press. 

Ein Deutsches Lesebuch ; or, Lessons in Ger- 
man Literature; being a choice collection of 

ing and instructive pieces, in prose and 


The Divine Origin of Christianity, dedaced 
from some of those Evidences not founded on the 
Authenticity of Scripture: By J. Sheppard. 2 vols. 

Pastoral Discourses on Revivals of Religion, 
with Facts and Documents. By Henry Forster 
Burder, M. A. 

Principles of Natural Philosophy, or a new 
Theory of Physics, founded on Gravitation, and 
a plied in explaining the general properties of 

atter,&c. By T. Exley, M.A. 

A Set of Psalm and Hymn Tunes. By H. Searle. 

Universal Education, considered with regard to 
its’ Influence on the Happiness and Moral Cha- 
racter of the Middie-and Lower Classes, &c. By 
Oue of the People. 

A Sermon occasioned by the Death: of the Rev. 
‘Matthew Wilks. By G. Collison. 

A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. Matthew 
Wilks. By Andrew Reed. 

Practical Il'ustrations of a Particular Proyidence, 
&c. on account of some personal deliverauces. 

Hewleit’s (new Copley’s,) Scripture Histery,— 
2 vols. Uniform with the Scrivtare Natural His- 
tory: with upwards of 130 Engravings, besides 
Maps. 16mo. 

A Sermou preached at the Annual Meeting of 
theLondon Missionary Society, at Tuttenbain-evu 
Chapel. By the Rev. W. Clayton. ’ 

An Address to the Public, drawn from Nature 
and Religion, against the unlimited Dissection of 
Haman Bodies. ~ J 

Three Sermons preached at Stepney. - By 
J. Fletcher, A.M. 


verse, selected from the writings of the most 
celebrated German Authors, with Interlinear 
and other Translations. By J. Rowbotham, 
-F. Ast. 8. L. 

Roman History for Youth,. illustrated by 
seventy-six Engravings, from original Drawings. 
By W. H, Brooke, Esq. engraved by H. White, 
Esq.; with a Series of Questions, and References 
for their Solution. By T. Rose. 

‘The “Bibliogfaphical and Literary History of 
the Bible. By J. Whitridge. ' 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Rev, J. H. Hinton, of Reading, is preparing 
for publication a Treatise on the Nature an 
Necessity of the Influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Miss M. A. Browne, the Author of “ Mont 
Blanc.” “Ada,” &e. &e., is about to publish a 
small volume of Sacred Poetry. Dedicated to 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry at the 
University of Oxford. 

The Rey. Dr. Wait, (of Cambridge,) is about to 
commence a “ Repertorium Theologicum,” oF 
€riticdl Record of Theological Literature; in 
which, Foreign Works on Divinity will be con- 
densed. 

In 12mo. uniform with his other works, a new 
edition of “ Romaine’s Law and Gospel.” 

The first part of Mr. Jones’s series of Lectures 
on the Avodaly pse, now ‘delivering at Alderman-. 
bury, will appear on the first of May.—To be 
succeeded by an additional part every other 
mouth. 
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